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W. FEEPACE 
f former. Every cauſe, in which truth is 
concerned, is the better, I ſhould think, 
for having all things but truth ſifted from 
it. And in diſcriminating the lights and 


ſhades of a character, the greater the cha- 


. rafter is, the nicer ſhould be the diſeri- 
mination: for the very folbles of an ami- 
able man are faſcinating. Queen Eliza- 


beth uſed to tell the artiſts, who 'drew 


her picture, that ſhe did not like ſhade : : 


it Was a mere accident. —It may be ſo: 3 


but, it * uch an accident, that the 
truth of portrait cannot be bad without 
it. —Befdes, by impartial treatment, 
yo add reſpe& to the ch 
preſent. ' General applauſe is always ſu- 


racter you re- 


— Jaws Juſt cenſure 2 7755 5 


But 0 een recurs, 15 og cenlute 


Juſt? | = he 


'In' cenfuring Ei parts of the arch- 
Villiop's conduct, particularly his intole- 
rant aan _ . little doubt of 


. | 1 
T * 0 » 
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N F A E. 
having the general ſenſe * r men on 
my A 
As to the Waben wid] improprie- 
ties of his behaviour, I can only appeal 

to my own feelings. What 1 ſhould not 
wiſh to approve in myſelf, I cannot but 
cenſure in another. I always however 
give my reaſons; and if they have no 
weight, they muſt be diſmiſſed. Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer certainly filled one of. the 
moſt difficult ſtations, confidering all its 
_ circumſtances, in which a man could be 
placed; an the only matter of ſurprize is, 
2 the falſe ſteps he made were ſo few. 


One thing more let me add, we ſhall . 


not eaſily find a character, that can al- 
low deductions ſo well. His, virtues ſo 
far outweigh his failings ; that, on the 
whole, we may eſteem him one of the 
firſt perſons of the age, in which he 
lived. His public life contains an im- 
portant part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; and 
his "— life, an admirable lefſon of 
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| ah inſtru tion, To this let, Sa mi- 
niſters of the gofpel chiefly attend; and 
inſtcad of thinking too harſhly of his 
failings; let us 1 endeavour 3 to ; brin 8 " AS 
much ſeriquſneſs, and real concern for 
chtiſtianity, as he did, Into all I PUG 
and den of igen. 0 il 
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1 Mn — thi following de 
claim little merit, but that of digeſting, 
and reducing within a natrower compaſs, 
the labours of others. 1 have had little 
aſſiſtance except from common printed 
accounts. The works of Mr. Strype 
an hiſtorian of great integrity, have been 
my principal guide: whoſe authority, in 
doubtful e * have r N 
fetred. l ont ale ence dd. 

An 1 Doſh tes 
: are un, o the late Mr. Jones 
_of Welwin; t the learned friend, and, (I 
believe,) the / executor, | of the celebrated 
. of che Night-thoughts.— But I 
„„ «eu never 
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wee Perſonally mme. ith. 


him. 5 W 
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* This gentleman, had once 
"the deſign of writing the lit 


nd 


b | tc Jos 
. biſhop; Cranmer; and with this, jaten- 


tion had made conſiderable collections: 


but laying his deſign aſide, he was ſo 
obliging as to put his papers, near e e 
years ago, into my hands. Ss 
We had both, I found, driven Sent 
the ſame authorities; only I had the 
mortification to obſerve, that he had been 
much the more induſtrious compiler. He 
had alſo, through the means of ſeveral of 
his learned friends at Cambridge, par- 
ticularly the late Dr. Buker, gained ao- 
ceſs to many ſources of information, leſs 
obvious to common inquirers. 
Our plans too rather differed. His was 
chiefly to explain the opinions of the 
archbiſhop: mine attempts rather to il - 
; luſtrate * character. Notwithſtanding 
how 
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IRCUMSTANCES of archbiſhop Cranmer's birth, 
and early youth ſhort view of the progreſs of 
the re formation compariſon between Luther, and 
Eraſmus—Cranmer's mode of ſtudy, and academical 
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SECT. I. P. 12. 


King Ma ako 3 opinion of the 
proper way of managing it the conſequences, and 
ſacceſs of that opinion remarks on Cranmet's beha- 
viour in this matter he re more n of 
the n of 3: epformation. e 


SECT. II. p. 24. | 


Hei is promoted to the ſee of Canterbury=—finiſhes 
the deinen of the divorce. | 


Wer F 


VUnſucceſsful endeavours of Francis I. to bring about a 
reconciliation between England and * of 


the popiſh party in * 2 | | 
| SECT. 
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Act of ſuprema 
and of the queen——the chbiſhop's cond 
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Ve 
15 
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Has no aſſociates in his ſchemes of reſormation the 
difficulties he met with the firſt ſteps he took the 
deplorable ſtate of preaching. 
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to him death of Charles Brandon new attempts too 
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SECT. XV. p. 130. 
| Death of Bocher, and paris the archbiſhop? s con- 


duct in that affair, greatly cenſured his friendſhip, 
and generoſity to Wann reformers, | 


SEQT. XVI. p. 138. 


Inſurrection in Devonſhire abe archbiſhop anſwers 


the petition.of the e Ks to Ts 


' SECT. XVIL. p. 146. 38 n 


He attemprs to unite the . charehe.—but 
in vain. 5 


sk Cr. XVIIL p. 131. 


. articles of hs to reſtrain the clergy 
explanation of the 17th and 18th articles. 


sxor. XIX. p. 160. 
ki ae conduct in his epiſcopal charager, 43 
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SECT. XX. p. 166. 


Intrigues of the duke of Northumberland death of 
the protector the archbiſhop loſes all his intereſt at 
court——exclufion of the princeſs gp ee of 
Edward VI, h 
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sker. XXI. p. 173. 


The archbiſhop's declaration againſt the a Als 
eee uſes to eſcape temper of the go- 


vernment—-death of Northumberland, and of Sir Tho- 
mas Palmer. „ 5 


SECT. XXII. p. 1 


cn . archbiſhop — to $0 oY 


ford=——diſputation chere Taylor 8 . of 
5 affairs. 


SECT. XXIII p. 191. 


| Account? of an extraordinary diſpute among 0 pro- 
teſtant * of the Engliſh exiles, 


SECT. XXIV. p- 196. 
Death of the biſhops of London, and Worceſter — 


The archbiſhop condemned———degraded—— his letter to 


the e Aa of the e recantation. 


SECT. xxv. p. 204. 


His great contrition—the circumſtances of his death 


SECT. XXVI. p. 215. 


"His indutry—Hearning—and habits of lifem——ac- 
count of his MSS. | 
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manage a 8 7 7 
the long- bow with more dexterity "Eh. «© 


verſatility of his genius. 
ment, however, is dangerous ; and the 
example not to be followed by thoſe, who 


2 RE LIFE oF. 
in the life of a feholart - No man 1 


k of hounds better; or handle 


with the croſs-bow take a ſurer aim. In 


horſemanſhip he ſo excelled, that after he 
was an arch-biſhop; he ſcrupled not to 


ride the rougheſt horſe in his ſtables. 
But amuſements with him were. only 


5 relaxations. He gave himſelf up to ſtudy 
with equal eagerneſs; and his proficiency 


in country-diveffions ſhewed merely the 
The experi- 


are not well aſſured they have his ſtrength 
of parts, and ſteadineſs of . to — 9 
them from an extreme. "8 
At the uſual age Wee en Ne 
to Cambridge; which 5 
ſeat of the muſes. eee e 


from the chairs either of ſeience, or reli- 
gion, but what would have inſpired an 


improved mind with diſguſt. This ſolemn | 


trifling, which was then called learning, 
1 engaged Mr. C drann 
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*Abanes he: poor gab Nini Later 5, 
8 * firſt to draw the attention of man- 
kind. Many reformers, before his day, 
particularly Wicliff, Huſs, and Jerome 
of Prague, at different periods, had ſeen, 
and "expoſed, with great acuteneſs, and 
ſtrength of argument, the corruptions of 
the church of Rome. But it pleaſed God 
to uſe theſe inquiſitive minds only as the 
dawning of that day, which He intended 
gradually to open. The corruptions of 
the church therefore having not yet re- 
ceived any effectual check, continued to 
ſpread; and, in the days of Luther, had 
grown to an enormous height. Venality. 
and rapacity were the reigning character- 


iſtics of the ſovereign pontiff; and of that 


band of ecclefiaſtics, who retained under 
him. The very idea of religion was loſt; 
except where it was neceſſary to uphold 
_ - ſome parading ceremonies of the church; 
_ which« were all the remains now left of 
Chriſtianity. ' Morals were never thought 
of; and fo far were the ruling powers 
from "FG hurt by the ſcandalous lives 
. . of - 


oven for ue ee TTT 
Nor is it 8 aa: Bhi rr of 
clergy ſhould lay aſide all decency of man- 
ners, when they looked up to ſuch pon- 
tiffs, as had long filled St. Peter's 2 
particularly Alexander VI, and Julius II. 
Even Leo X, flattered by the wits of the 
age, as the revivor, and patron of arts, 

and ow, tho an eee prince, was a 
0 ee dec N : 
We need not ts che i 10 
complex a ſyſtem of corruption, as the 
mn Hierarchy appears to have been, 


bein, needed little developing. Sas -- 


ther's doctrines ſpread rapidly through Ger- 
many: and tho it was the ſingle corruption 
of vagen, es, n crea thi! ficſt im- 
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pol to this diſguſt; yet from one error 
the minds of men preſently paſſed to ano ' ' Þ 
ther; and the tenets: of Luther were eager- — 
ly embraced, not only by the lower claſſes 
of people; but even by ſome of the princes 
of the empire; 3 particularly hy the elector 
of Saxony, one of the beſt; and by b is 
ſufferings ſhewn to be, one of the moſt 
W princes of his time. 
But tho the ardent, and intrepid ſpirit 
; of! Luther had thus awakened'a great part 
| of Germany from its lethargy; yet his 
: i opinions found their way but leiſurely into 
| other parts of Europe. In England theß 
were received with great caution. Serious 
men began to ſee the W the 
clergy; but they were afraid to queſtion 
the infallibility of the pope. They were 
convinced of the propriety of ſeeking 
truth in the bible: but examined with 
great timidity the doctrines it contained. 
Indeed, as far as appears, the writing _ . 
of Eraſmus introduced the firſt idea of fy » 
tematic reformation in England. This 
reformer was a man of a very different 
temper from Luther: and yet in his way; 
Aba "to" contribates: as en to * x He: 
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church. Luther, fearleſs: in the path of 
truth, was animated, rather than daunted, 
by oppoſition. Eraſmus, cautious, and 
reſpectful to authority, ſhrank from dan- 
ger; and ſought truth only in the regions 
of tranquillity. Luther, in vehement lan- 


guage, _ of extirpating error, root, 


markable for the boldneſs of his me⸗ 
ſures ; and a courſe of intrepid action: 


while Eraſmus, truſting to his pen, never 
ventured abroad as the champion of reli- 


gion; but defended it from his cloſet: 


and the art of printing getting then into 
uſe, his opinions ſoon made their _ 
A the different parts of Europe. : 


Thus it happened, through the provi- 


| denee or God, that * two men, 1 


in 


ch. Eraſmus wiſhed only. to 
open the eyes of men; and to leave 
them by degrees to reform themſelves 5 
he ſatisfied himſelf with expoſing what 
was wrong; but did not preſume to point 
out what was right. Luther's oppoſition 
tan ever in the form of fierce invective, or 
ſerious argument. Eraſmus, tho always 
in earneſt, choſe commonly to cloath his 
ſentiments in ridicule. | Luther was re- 


1 
* 


I. 


and popular addreſs were be 


ſtudent in divini 
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in different ways, were equally adapted to 
the work of reformation.” If Luther were 
the more ſpirited reformer on the ſpot; 
Eraſmus was better qualified to make pro- 


ſelytes at a diſtance. If Luther's rough, 
ter ſuited to 
the multitude; the poliſhed ſtyle, and 


elegant compoſition of Eraſmus, found 
nem ee n 3 _ _ 
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gan to be received in England at the time, 
when Mr. Cranmer was a ſtude 
bridge; and all men, who pretended to 
genius, learning, or liberality of ſenti- 
ment, read them with avidity. Po the 
general ſcholar, they opened a new idea 
that of thinking for himſelf; and to the 


ent at Cam- 


* 


y, they pointed out the 
ſcriptures as the only ſource of religious 


truth. The ſophiſtry of the ſchools be- 
gan apace to loſe credit; and the univer- 


ſities ſoon produced ingenious men, who 


ee n could not employ their time 
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commonly known by he name 


Aunity applied to the ſtuũly of che 1 al 


s -: THE ILIE OP 
+ r than in ee b 


the ſeriptutes, which at length drew on a 


1 of ing — were 
of . 
Ane i e i ide est 
34% Mr. Cranmer ed im ſelf very wely 
in this claſs c 


| men 3.and with great aſſi- 


tures. The more he ſtudied, Ae; more 


inlightened he grew: he daily ſaw more 


reaſon for rejecting the falſe aids, in which | 
he confided ; and 1 to entertain many 


of . vary of indy: Was ei; 2 
improvement, rather than for oſtentation. 
He read few books; but made himſelf 
a thorough maſter of thoſe, he did read. 


A general ſcholar he thought obe name 


cial one. His character as 
avs, is _ marked by one of his 

ers. In percurrendis, confe- 
Er W judiciis, tardus _— 
dem leQor, ſed vehemens erat obſervator. 
Sine calamo nunquam ad-fcriptoris cuj wm 
"_— librum * ita tamen ut me- 
! l hog 248 ds el no moriam 


for a ſuperfi 
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TT 1 Olay Oil ane Sau 
nprudent + marrings at! this» early 
period of his life, interrupted his ſtudies; 
and threw him out of his preferment/in 
; e college +2 which he had been 
elected a fellow. He was now reduce! 
to difficult circumſtances. The ſſender 
income of a lectureſhip, which he obtain- 
ed in Magdalen college, ſeems to have 
been the whole of what he now enjoyed. 
But tho it produced him little emolu- 
ment, it tended greatly to increaſe his 
reputation. His lectures, which were 
| — ingenious, and learned com- 
poſitions, were always attended by a nu- 
merous academical audience of every de- 
ſcription. © They were chiefly” directed 
againſt the! Romiſh ſuperſtitions. He 
rubbed the galled backs, ſays Fuller, and 
curried the lazy'-hides of many an idle, 
and ignorant frier. I know not that 
theſe 5 855 us a 1 idea of 
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ſarcaſtic manner, which was not hi 
Strong ſenſe, and argument were the only 
weapons he employed. 
Nile had ſcarce been ma | 
ben bis wife died: and (ſuch: was his 
reputation in the univerſity, and particu- 
latly in his own college, th 
event, he was re- elected into his orme 
a of A. Tl E CEE 7 1 114212 | 


Income was offered, af An 
road to preferment. 


f vated. af! -They boys 2 


ried a Near, 


anity a thewing | 


> had ſoon an opport 


aw gratitude: Some agents of (cardinal | 

_ Woolley being employed to draw together 

à body of learned men from both the uni- 
verſities to fill the callege of Gbaidechuenk 
in Oxford, whicl 
founded; Mr. So i among. — - 
Was applied to; but he did not care to 
leave his old friends, to whom he had 


lately ſo much obliged; tho a better 
ore promiſing. 


In the year 1526 * he as the py 


| of decor in, divinity... The ſcripturiſts, 


ent, had great influence in the 


| * Strype is miſtaken in fixing it in 1523. 
4 | FR 25 8 ur 
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univerſity at this time; as we find Dr. 
Cranmer appointed one of the examiners 
in theology. 8 . 
In this fituation be da __ eminent 
ſervice to religion by allowing no ſtudent 
to proceed to his degree, who did not ap- 
pear to be well acquainted with the ſerip- 
_ tures. His ſtrictneſs however was tem- 
pered with ſo much gentleneſs, and be- 
nignity; that the diſappointed candidate, 
unleſs a very diſingenuous man, plainly 


ſaw, that the 1 8 


from him a reluctant ſeverity. 185 
The univerſity however #04 ? alas 


pede: effects of Dr. Cranmer's attention. 
The young divines caught a new object of 
purſuit; and intirely changed theit mee : 
of ſtudy. He would often afterwards'/fay, 
that in the courſe of his life, he had met 
with many eminent ſcholars, who had 
told him with great ingenuity, how much 
they thought themſelves obliged to him 
for the check he had formerly given them 
at Cambridge, Had it not been for that, 
they would add, we might have perſiſted, 

all our e in our _— * | 


__ 
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98 While Dr. Cranmer. v Was ee 
0 the year 159, an epi- 
demical dif mper, attended with many 
ſymptoms like, the, plague, broke qut at 
reat alarm was ſpread: 

the ſchools were ſhut up, and every man 


endeavoured to provide for his own ſafety 


by flight. Dr. Cranmer retired into Eſſex, 
to the houſe of Mr. Creſſy, a gentle- 
man of fortune at Waltham; whoſe ſons 
had been hie pupils at Cambridge; and 


: whoſe educat ic n he ſtill continued to fas 


perintend. 'Fheſe circumſtances were the 
foundation of all his future fortunes. | | 
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That great eccleſiaſtical 'cauſe, king 
Henry's divorce, was at this time in agi- 
tation. The legatine court, which ſhould 
have Aided that was Juſt diſ- 
Fa ſolved, 
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ſolved, and had left dhe able in its Wes 
uncertainty... s 4 | STSOW BO oo. 
en ebenen wo. wor Son: Ro me 
had made him thus far ſubmit with pa- 
tience to its delays. But his eyes were 
now in a great meaſure opened. He be- 
gan to ſee that Clement, whole; anner 
Was à C ound of diſſimulation and ti- 
midity, had been acting a double Nu 
and that while he openly pretended every 
thing in favour of the cerca ei in 
fact no other than the dupe of the emperor. 
: With this clue the Engliſh miniſtry! Was: 
| able to unravel the mazes) of the-pope's 
duplicity: and this laſt affair, the diſſolu = 
tion of the legatine coutt, and the avocation 
of the cauſe to Rome, after ſo many aß 
fected delays, at length. convinced eren 
Henry himſelf, that dne Pope meant no- 
thing i IN Car neſt. 1 . E or e 
While ine e new 
diſappointment, was revolving in his mind 
the indignities he had ſuffered, he relaxed 
5 himſelf with a ſhort journey, ar progreſs (as 
theſe journeys wer e then called), through 
ſome of the ſouthern counties. On his 
return, he ſpent ein at Waltham 
„ where 


Mr. Creſſy, vrhe 
ing with Dr. Cranmer. The con verſation | 


HE 1 I 'F E O 1 


| vii his retinue, as was uſual on ſuch 
_ occaſions, were lodged among the neigh- 
bouring gent 

college in Cambridge, and G ardiner, af- 
terwards the celebrated biſhop of Win- 


lemen. Fox, provoſt of King's 


cheſter, then attended the king ; and were 
invited, with ſome others, to the houſe of 
ere they paſſed the even- 


turned on the only topic, which was then 


diſcuſſed among courtiers, the unhand- 


ſome behaviour of the court of Rome: and 


on all ſides, the pope's diſſimulation, and 


the king's forbearance, were r 9 
with acrimony, and admiration. n. 
Dr. Cranmer, who ſeem 


med to have di- 
geſted the whole buſineſs in his mind, 5 
ſaid, he thought a method might be pur- 
ſued, which would tend to bring the 
matter to a happy iſſue, When all with 
great eagerneſs deſired to know; what he 


meant, he told them, his idea Was, to col- 
lect the opinions of all the univerſities in 


Europe om this ſimple queſtion, Whether 


it was dae to marry a brother's wife? 


Their a 


obation of the marriage, he 


ps would fatisfy the king s ſcruples; or 


their 
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their diſapptobation of i it would Wing the ; 
pope to a deciſton. . enden 8 185 "I 
Dr. Cranmer's opinion ſeemed verx 
plauſi ble both to Fox, and Gardiner; Wh 
failed not, the next morning, to mention 
it to the king. It ſtruck Henry at once? 
who with that indelicacy which was na- 
tural to him, cried out with an oath, that 
Cranmer bad g . the right fancy 
385 the ar. Aan r 4 
He was Fang New Gas for and had 
h el conference with the king; which 
ended in Henry's: commands to put his 
ſentiments. in writing, both with regard 
to the divorce itſelf; and * | 
which he propoſed to conduct it. 
The great merit of Dr. Cranmer's: s pro- 
nn which is not immediately evident, a 
ſcems to conſiſt, not ſo much in changing 
the judges, as in narrowing the queſtion, 
Inſtead of inquiring, Whether the pope's 
diſpenſation gave legality to Henrys mar- 
riage with his brother's wife ? he wiſhed 
to inquire ſimply, Whether ſuch. a mar» 
riage was not contradictory to the divine 
commands? If the univerſitſes deter- 
mined, that it was not ſo, the king muſt 
then give up his ſeruples, and keep his 


wife. 
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4 of chis however he was under no 
apprehenſion. But if the univerſities de- 
termined, that ſuch a marriage was un- 
lawful ; the king might then, if the Pope 
were refractory, do Nee ſaying, 
the marriage was in itſelf null. 
Henry therefore being refolved: to e 8 
this new plan, began next to adjuſt the 
proper mode of executing it. He read 
Dr. Cranmer's papers with great atten- 
tion; and was perſuaded, that he, who 
had ſhewn himſelf ſo much a maſter of 
the caſe, Was the only perſon, in whoſe 
management of it, he could thoroughly 
confide. At the fame time he thought an 
obſcure neee had not dignity of cha- 
racter nough to repreſent his perſon 
abroad. H my herefore in com- 
miſfon with him the earl of Wiltſhire; 
and the biſhop'of London; recomn 
ing him, in a particular EY to the 
1 former. ie 
The earl of Wiltſhire, ith dine Dr. | 
Duma ever afterwards maintained a 
ſtrict friendſhip, was one of the greateſt 
ornaments oF the Engliſh court. In a 
public charact tor he EY appeare to . = 
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vantage, once in Spain, and a Ebb 
time in Germany. At home he had borne 
with equal ctedit, the offices of treaſurer 
of the houſe-hold, and lord pri rivy ſeal. 
In Private life, j Bis manners were” very 
_ amiable. He was one of the moſt learned 
men of his age; and one of the belt phi- 
4 loſophers: and tho 4 'courtier, and 4 
| ſtateſman, had employed Welt of his 
time in the ſtudy of the ſcriprures, which 


he made the rule of his life. To his re- 


queſt it was owing, that Eraſmus com- 


poſed his valuable treatiſe on a preparation 


to death. But what ſtill made this ex - 


cellent man more celebrated than all His 
virtues, was his being the father of Ann 


Bolleyn; who was, at this time, well | 


known to' © bs. the Kor ge confort of 
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N fioners ſet out on this extraordinary oeca- ; 
i ending their courſe firſt to Italy, 
where they found ſucceſs in ſomę of the 


fon; 


univerſities, , which" were even d nt 
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diſpute the matter fairly in the Rota. 
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infignificant line-cure., 


to Ne,.Crar 


* 


3 N offered to, 


The p de, at firſt, was very angry 3 
dechring. to thoſe about him, that he 
would not ſuffer his power to be diſcuſſed 
by friere; alluding probably to the un- 


dignified character of Dr. Cranmer. 
But finding afterwards of what conſe- 
quence he Was, he became very deſirous 
a of attaching him to his intereſt ; and with 


this view conferred on him the office of 


penitentiary- general of England. with 


full powers to bind and looſe. Dr, Cran- 
mer could not avoid accepting the pope's 


farout; but as it Was a power he never 


meant to, ule, he, confidered 5 46 4 very 
5 38 . 8 
At ihe end ef the firſt. year, the thr 
delegates having traverſed the un iverfities 
of Italy, the commiſſion was. diſſolved ; 
and a new one made out, directed ſolel y 


relied, 


ner, who. was ſtiled Confili- 
arius regis. et ad Cglarem e 
e e en e ++ 1 8 0 2 Fig i 
ſeems to ha zen at the other 


| the perſon, 0 on whom. the king chiefly 
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_ relied} it is probable. he had rom the: 
firſt, determined to intruſt the matter 
ſolely to him, as ſoon as his SUTIN bad Fe 
acquired a little conſequence. -- 
Very great ſugceſs attended his com- 

miſſion. Few ſeruples were raiſed; and 
he had little more to do, than to collect 
the hands and ſeals of ſuch univerſities, 
as favoured the king's intentions; which 
were, on the e, _ all _ hols 
11 to. 91457 Tt ts 


2 This 33 ſo; readily projected, 
and ſo chearfully undertaken, does not 
perhaps place Dr. Cranmer in the moſt 
advantageous point of light. There were 
— aſons, no doubt, to in- 
duee the king to wiſh for a divorce, His 
marriage with Catharine was by no means 
generally approved, either at ome, or 
abroad: the legitimacy of Mary, in tre- 
ties of marriage with neighbouring princes, 
had been queſtioned; and the terrible 
effects of the late civil wars in England, 
accafioned by diſputed titles, were wounds 
not FT intirely healed. Male iſſue to the 
| * 2 king, 
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20 THE LIFE or TY 
{RR which might prevent ſuch bete 


. was een 2" nde to 

But ton of nom PRETTY adinifible 
in a cabinet, ſhould never be ſuppoſed to 
influence a churchman. We allow, that 


Dr. Cranmer might think the marriage 

wrong: but tho it poſſibly might be a 
point of conſcience with the king. * 
however be none with him; an 


was manifeſtly a difference between ad- 
viſing not to do a thing; and adviſing to 
undo it, when already done; at leaſt in a 
matter of ſo diſputable a nature. He 
knew, that, in the old teſtament, the 


marriage of à ſiſter was allowed; and 


among the patriarchs often practiſed: and 
that the marriage of a brother's wife was, 
in ſome caſes, enjoined.” The new teſta- 
ment was ſilent on the ſubject. There 
n therefore be no moral turpitude in 
it: nor any thing but the common n 
and uſage of nations to reſtrain it. 
On the other hand, the W FEY 
ungenerous behaviour, which fol es 4 
contrary part, were evident at ſight. 


| La a woman, with whom the King 
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4 cohabited near twenty years as his 
wife; and to illegitimate a daughter, bred 
up in the higheſt expectations, and now 
marriagable, were acts of ſuch cruelty, 
that it ſeems to indicate a want of feeling 
to be in any degree acceſſory to them, 
To this may be added, that the notoriety 
of the king's paſſion for Ann Bolleyn, 
which all men believed to be if not the 
firſt mover, at leaſt the-privcipal ſpring 
of his pretended ſeruples, threw a very 
indelicate imputation on all who had ; 
| any concern in the affair. No ſerious og 
| churchman, one would imagine, could : 
be fond of the idea of adminiſtring to the 
king's paſſions: It is with concern there - 
fate that we ſee a man of Dr. Cranmer” $ 
integrity and ſimplicity of manners, act- 
ing ſo much out of character, as to com- 
pound an affair of this kind, if not with 
his conſcience, at leaſt with all delicacy 
of ſentiment; and to parade through 
Europe, in the quality of an ambaſſador, 
ene. 8 0 ae the nue 8 ö in- 
7 ret] 713. Y 
- But 000 ed him. Wich the. 
HMegality of the king's marriage, he en- 
| „ og, . _dea» 


a a vicwally to eſtabliſh the -inſufs 


ficiency of the pope's. diſpenſation ; and | 


the latter was an argument ſo near his 
heart, that it ſeems to have added 
to the former. We cannot indeed ac 
count for his embarking ſo bin in 
this buſineſs, without ſuppoſing his prin- 
cipal motive was to free his country from 
the tyranny of Rome, to which this ſtep. 
very evidently led. 80 deſireable an end 
would, in ſome 3 ; Ao re ima | 
sine, eee che means. d [abt 


4 


This 3 he only foreign buſineſs 
in which Dr. Cranmer was. — 4 
He was intruſted with many private diſ- 
patches from the king. He had matter: 
of trade alſo. to negotiate. for the met- 
| chants of England. Once he was obliged 
to furniſh himſelf with camp-equipage, 
ET attend the emperor, who had taken 
the field againſt the Turks. In every em- 
ployment he ſhewed himſelf to be a man, 
whoſe knowledge was by no means totally. 
one to r er nnn a. 
| ibi 2 6117 79” 19 OL 
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more e general caſt; "than the ſimplicity | of 


4 


bis character 10 men to 0 ſuppoſe. 


1 „ think favour- 
ably of the reformation before he left Eng- 
knd, he became during his Ray abroad, 
an intire convert. That freedom, with 
which men diſcuſſed religious opinions in 
Germany, was very agreeable | to a man of 
his liberal turn; and he felt himſelf every 
day fitting looſer to thoſe _ prejudices, 
ö which had hitherto inyolved him. O- 
ander, whom, ; he found at Nuremburgh, 
contributed, among others, very much 
to inlighten his mind. The unreſtrained 
converſation. of this reformer appearel 
him, at'firſt, as 4 kind of libertiniſm: i 
ſounded harſhly in his ear; and he als 
aſk, if ſuch an opinion were falſe, how it 
could poſſibly poſſeſs itſelf of the minds 
of the greateſt, and moſt learned men of 
all ages, through ſuch a tract of time? 
Oſiander carried him boldly Mill higher 
into antiquity. | Tell me not, ſaid he, 
what Auſtin ſays, and Jerome; but what | 
Peter fays, and Paul. Read your bible; 
4 and 
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1 recalled to other objects. He received a | 


and ap honeſtly, whether ſuch wn 1 fach- 
doctrines are not plainly +. rs to 
ſuch and ſuch paſſages of ſcripture? | 7828 
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the attention of Dr. Cranmer was ſuddenly 


meſſage, informing. him, that the king 


intended to reward his ſervices by be- 


ſtowing g on him the ſee of Cantetbury, 


then vacant by the death of Dr. Warham, 


Whatever exalted ideas, Dr. Oranmer | 
might, entertain from, the king's favour, 
it is very certain he was both ſurprized, 
2 and perplexed at this meſſage. .: Two 
things eſpecially | occurred to. him as 
matter of great difficulty. The firſt. was 


r oath, he was obliged” to take to the 


| which appeared to him as an in- 


| fuperable obſtacle. The other was a more 


private concern. He had engaged abroad 
in 2 Led: marriage z and however liberal 
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his -own ſentiments might be on 1 that 
ſubject, be knew the prejudices of the 
world ran ſtrongly againſt him. I call 
them prejudices only, becauſe, I think, 
it does not appear, that the ſecular. clergy, - 
at that time, were abſolutely required to 
take the vow of celibaſ p. 
Whether he urged his ſeruples to the | 


king (who in a matrimonial buſineſs _ 


could not ſurely be a rigid caſuiſt) does 
not appear. WH co is certain however that 
the affair of the marriage was made eaſy to 

him; and that the king's meſſage brought 
him immediately to England. Hiſtory 
does 1 not fix the time of his return with 
any preciſion, Lord Herbert fays, he 
was preſent at the king's marriage with 


Ann Bolleyn ; 'S which, the lateſt. accounts . 


celebrate on the 25th of January, 1533. 
| Archbiſhop ! Parker ſays, he actually per- 
formed the ceremony. Fox ſays, it was 
5 impoſfible, for he was certainly. then in 
Germany. The controverſy is e 
5 worth deciding. 5 5 


In however contemptible Pl light 9 
| . 8 authority was, at this time, con- 
ſidered, the new E it ſeems, 


could 
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5 not legally be conſeerated without 
bulls from Rome. Henry, it may be 
imagined, \ might have diſpenſed with 


this form; but to get rid of forms is 


often the laſt work of reformation. The 
price of 
greatly fallen. The popes formerly ex- 


acted more than a thouſand - pounds of 
our money, for their bulls of conſecration; ; 


but the new archbiſhop, or rather the 


king, who ſeems to have managed the | 


matter, contrived to procure. ed for lefs 
than half that fum. 

With regard to the oath of fidelity to 
the pope, | which the archbiſhop was 


_ obliged to take at his conſecration, he 
proteſted, that he took it in no ſenſe, but 
fuch as was wholly confiſtent with the 
Jaws of God—the king's prerogative— 
and the ſtatutes. of the realm—that he did 
not bind himſelf from ſpeaking his. mind : 


freely in matters of religion the govern- 


the crown —and that he meant, on all 
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the commodity however was | 


ment of the church; and the rights of 


occaſions, to oppoſe the pope's illegal 
* and condemn his errors. VET A 


* 


— 


as a 4 man; EY eres wy: ſeteled 


— CRANM 
„This oi 


815 


{ 


h, taken in à ſenſe. 


oppoſite to its real intention, aw; een | 
been alledged againſt the archbiſhop; and 
indeed it ſeems rather: to injure the feel - 
ings of a delicate mind. His Winch 


however ſuppo 


gize for his behaviour, by obſerving, that 
he made his exceptions in an open man- 
= un, : 
wank e. to adminiſter 2 . 
Thus was a private churchman raiſed, 
at one ſtep; to the firſt dignity of his pro- 
feſſion; and tho the truth of hiſtory hat 


mental Denn 


wiſhed, * this haſty: re yer 
cannot, by any means, conſider Him 


at —— but that; ks 


what he did amiſs, he was rather vio- 
lently borne down by the king's autho- 
Fs Sg mildneſs- and ens ors 


own, conlidered little the e of. 
others. 
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thought himſelf ſtrongly attached 

gratitude to his prince. And indeed 
* errors af this excellent perſon, as we 
mall have other occaſions to Arve were 
0 — to a emptations of vice, than 


— Thus Sk at leaſt. may bed 
pology for thoſe parts of is conduct, at 
em rather to require one. 
placing ſo good a 


As: to: the: king, his 


man at the head of the church, deſerves 


Falle pie. we may & re 


men, — had: — himſelf. py Þ redy x 
_ caſuiſts/ and was able to take ſo vi vigorous” 
| Apart: — the church of Rome, which 


2195.4 ein- 41:4 ; x9 aan 7 TEMAS 


Ver ſoon after his ce. e 
e was called on to finiſſi eo 


cate a IN paſing a final ſen- 


* 10 „„ jg 


| ARCHBISHOP! ; endnthilen. * 
The r, avs retired. to ns 4: 


pity and reſpect of the Whole 
the decency, and —— of Ber f 
The town of Dunſtable, which Hy ulm 
in fight of her windows, was appointed 
by Henry, with his uſual indelicacy, as 
the place, where the archbiſhop and his 3 
aſſociates, were to ſit in conſiſtory. As 5 
Henry well knew the queen would not 
anſwer the ſummons; the vicinity of the 
place, being of no conſequence, had the 
Wee e. of an additional affront. 
The queen treated the ſummons ſhe re- 
ceived, with that indignation which was 
expected; and being pronounced contu- 
| macious, a Ain e W 2 divorce Was 
paſſed. | 1475 244 {15 w_ e an 
8 There was $i mY very i indeli- 
cate in placing the primate at the Fm of. 
this court, as he had already taken ſo prin- 
 cipal a part in the (cauſe. It gave great 
- offence to the queen, and ſhocked the 
rchbiſhop himſelf: but Henry, who had 
> idea of decency,” Keg pt Hear” no o reaſon” : 
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| paſſed. in England, it may eaſily be oo 

poſed, occaſioned much clamour at Rome, 

8 menaces of excommunication, in a 

very lofty tone, were thrown out. In re- 

| turn, the king and the primate joined in 
N an appeal to a general council; a theme, 
chen very popular; both among proteſ- 
tants, and papiſts. This app 
=. notided to the pope, who was then at 
| Marſeilles, It was intruſted to the care 
| | | | of Bonner, afterwards the celebrated bi ag 
1 | of Londen ; who executed his commiſſion 


with his uſual vehemence, The incen 
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pope, on the other hand, q | 

obus, talked of throwing the miniſter head- 
long into a cauldron of molten lead; on „ 

which Bonner, alarmed at the e idea, pre> EE 


=_ 
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| cipitately retired. we 


Francis, I was, at this. time, "Joined: 1 xy 
bonds of ſtricteſt amity with England. 5 
The part which Henry had taken in the 

Kat of Europe, after the fatal battle o 
Pavia, had rivetted the generous heart of Sn 
the French monarch to him with more 
than political friendſhip. Francis had 
| ſeen, with real concern, the progreſs, of 


the breach between Henry and the See of 


85 Rome; and had reſolved to take this op- 5 
1 portunity of an interview with. the pope, 
to endeavour to repay his obligations to 


the king of England, by bringing his 
5 diſagteeable difference with the pontiff, if 


| poſſible, to an accommodation. He made 
the attempt: but found the pope full of 


reſentment; and it was with the ut⸗ 


9 ally 3 1 55 


eee, 


moſt difficulty, that he at length pre- 5 


vailed on him to promiſe, that Henry 
might ſtill expect a favourable ſentence 
from the conclave, if he would make his 


2 ſubmiſſion before £ ſhort day, which * 


8 AE LI re 8 * 


obſtacle. - Hearty. Was as lofty as the 
: pope; e; and could as ill brook NS, - 
| af ike other could bear controul. ; 
- 1c" "I mere happened to be in the. French 
= . 8 tetinue At Marſeilles, a churchman. 
.of very eminent abilities, Bellay biſhop 
of Hayenne. An accidental circumſtance | 
bad juſt thrown the eyes of all men upon 
3 4 The night before the pope made 
| his public entrance, it was diſcovered, . 
chat the preſident of che parliament, Who 
had been appointed to receive him with a 
Latin oration, had unluckily choſen a 
| ſubje&, which would certainly give the 
pontiff offence: and yet there was. no 
time for a new compoſition, | In this ar- 
ticle of extremity, when the whole buſi- 
neſs of the ceremonial | was deranged, 
Bellay offered his ſervice to ſpeak extem- 
pore; and did it with ſuch uncommon 
propriety . and elegance, that he was 
marked, from that time, as 2 man of the 
firſt genius in France. 
This perſon the French king made 
bbice of to perſuade Henry into the 
——_— he had * made with the 


1 


appointed.” But this was onty half 8 


ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 33 
pope. The biſhop knew mankind, and 
could adapt himſelf to their foibles. 
Henry was well tinctured with the eru- 
dition of thoſe times; and affected greatly | 
the character of being a patron of learning 8. 
Bellay knew him ey and draw 
ing the diſeourſe from buſineſs to letters, 
would often put him in mind of the great 
reputation he had in Europe for learning: 
and how much the whole catholic cauſe 
was indebted to his pen. By artfully 
| Infinuating theſe topics, he at length en- 
gaged Henry to accept the accommoda- 
tion, which Francis had made for him; 
and to ſend a courier "with his CAR. 
to Rome. 1925 
This treaty with che pope was ok 
tranſacted ſo ſecretly, but in part it tran- 
ſpired, and gave the firſt alarm to the 
proteſtant party; whom it intirely con- 
vinced of the fickleneſs of the king's 
temper, and of the ſlender grounds they 
had for the certainty even of a bare tole- 
ration. None was more diſtreſſed than 
the archbiſhop: but with his uſual calm- 
neſs, and caution he held his peace; and 
truſted for the . of religion to 
D 1 that 
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Is this ſuſpence the * of men re- 
mained many weeks; and they whoſe 
principles waited on every change, began 
already to. waver; and to talk publicly of 
the precipitancy of the late innovations, 
which, ran the riſk. of throwing the king; 
dem into ſuch a au as ee es 
. "_ 15 . bs we 
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1 At length the long expected courier at- 
rived from Rome; and produced a new 
agitation in the minds of men. All was 
now declared to be over; and ſuch a a 
| breach made with the renn n 
never again be heale t. 

| 'The account .of "IG 1 was 3 
| Conrracy: winds had detained the courier, 
it ſeems, beyond his days The biſhop of 
Bayonne, (who, after all bis ſervices in 
England, had himſelf undertaken. a voyage 
to Rome to negotiate with the pope) 
ET his holineſs to make ſome allow- 
ance. for the uncertainty and danger * 
| e and ſeas; * as it was * 
in 
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in the depth of winter: and to ſuſpend a. 
definitive ſentence for one week only. 
But the emperor's influence, and the 
pope's own iraſcible temper. prevailed for 
haſtier meaſures; .Nay even. the uſual 


forms of buſineſs were accelerated: and 
after a ſhorter hearing than, in ſuch a 
caſe, was commonly allowed, a definitive 
ſentence was paſſed, confirming the king's 
marriage with . Catharine; and declaring 
him excommunicated, if he did not put 
away his preſent queen. 
Two days after the W 1 
had paſſed, the king's ſubmiſſion arrived. 
The pope ſtood aghaſt: but it was now 
too late: the ſentence could not be re- 
viewed; the cardinals of the oppoſition 
holding firm to the eſtabliſhed. rules of : 
the conclave.—If any event could au- 
thorize man to point out the immediate 
finger of God, this certainly might. + G5 
Many hiſtorians have entertained doubts 
of the king's fincerity in this buſineſs : 


and it is certain the parliament, at this 


time, was beginning to take meaſures 
not very agreeable to the popiſh intereſt. 
But however this may be reconcileg, it 

5 N 1s 
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is difficult to ſay, * What Henry's meaning 
could be, if it was not pure, He had 
already felt his own ſtrength; and was 
under no neceſſity either to amuſe, or 

temporize: nor was duplicity, among 
thoſe mt which a are e commonly” at to 


* . 


BY charg POPE IS ROAR FOR 
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While affairs with 4 court t of! 0 Rom 
were thus depending, the emiſſaries of the 
popiſh party allowed themſelves unbridled * 
licence in England. We are amazed that 
| ſuch a prince as Henry could bear to be 
told in his own chapel, That unleſs he 
Neben religion, dogs ſbould lick his blood, 
as they bad licked the blood of Ahab. ' But 
there was a groſſneſs in the manners of 
thoſe times, which we muſt carry along 
with us in all our inquiries into them. 
The actions of men were ee h more 
reſtrained, than they are now: their 
tongues were certainly more ann and 
Henry, who had no idea of delicacy him- 
ſelf, was leſs offended; than mi ght be 
0 imagined, at the "oe? * of 
ne. 5: 7 "$0003 75 | 


&. 
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But of all the efforts of the popiſh 
clergy, at this time, the deluſions of the 
maid of Kent were the moſt extraordinary. 
: This enthuſiaſt, falling into artful hands, 
was managed in ſuch a way, as to draw 
the attention of the whole kingdom. 
Her prophecies were uttered in very free 
language; and ſhe poured the vengeance 
of heaven, with a very liberal hand, on 
the king, and his abettors. Her impoſ- 
tures were at length detected; and ſhe 
ſuffered death, with her accomplices. 
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1 The parliament, - in, -the. mean 
time, took vigorous meaſures in ſupport 
of religious liberty. Such a ſpirit was 
räaiſed in the commons, that they debated 
freely on the great queſtion of the ſupre- 
macy of the pope—a queſtion, which, if 
ever moved before, had been always 
treated with the utmoſt diſtance, and ti- 
| midity. It was carried however no- 
D 5 againſt 
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againſt the fee of Rome with a Ly ene 
hand.” 110 3062- B13. SE. 8 3 
a eder 2 Ane When Peet 
queſtioned only ſome: exorbitant claim of 
the pope — his power to raiſe money in 
England, or to confer benefices on fo- 
reigners; however ſpirited ſuch inquirics 
appeared at the time, poſterity ſaw they 
had been carried on without foreſight. 5 
A few branches might be lopped off: 
but as the trunk itſelf was left ſtanding, 
it was able, at the returning ſeaſon, to 
ſhoot as vigorouſly as before. 5 
One would have imagined, that an 2 
ſo deſtructive of popery, as the act of 
ſupremacy, would, at leaſt, have been 
retarded by ſome diſſenting voices, among : 
ſo many, who were friends to the ſee of _ 
Rotne in their hearts. But tho it met 
with oppoſition, 'yet it was much "Tels 
oppoſed than could have been imagined; ; 
And by few perſons of conſequence. © Lee 
of Vork, Tunſtal of Durham, and 
Stokeſly of London, all papiſts, and two w 
of them bigoted, acceded to it. Gar- 
diner was even ſtrenuous in its upper. 
7 4. The realm and the cure, | (faid he, 
e with 
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with that ſubtilty, which was character 
iſtie in him) conſiſt of the ſame people. 
And as the king is head of the realm: te 
muſt therefore be head of the cube 
This act was obtained chiefly" by tte 
abilities of the primate, who diſcovered 
ſuch a fund of learning, and good ſenſe 
on the queſtion; and delivered his ſenti- 
ments in ſuch a flow of natural and eaſy 
eloquence, that he ſilenced oppoſition; 
and gave his cauſe all the Juſtrs;" which 
feaſon"'and argument could give. 
When the prejudices of men began to 
_ and the conſequences of this very 
important act were ſeriouſſy conſidered, 
all ſober men of every: denomination 
acknowledged the utility of it. They 
hoped a more orderly clergy: would no-] 
ſucceed ; whoſe manners might be moro 


* eafilyinſpefted; and whoſe-condu@t would” | 


be amenable to civil authority. They 
hoped an end would now be put to thoſe 
conteſts between the civil and eccleſiaſ- 


tical powers, which hid often coſt the _ 


nation ſo dear, They ſaw a way opened 


for the ledteſs of many grievances, which 


could not eaſily approach che court of 
"BF 4 Rome 
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me at ſo remote A. diſtance, - an ſo it», 
trenched in forms. In ſhort, they fore- 
ſaw a variety of advantages from the ſim- 
plicity of the government, as it was now 
eſtabliſhed; and from the abolition: of 
that groſs abſurdity in every peel 
Wy ing an imperium in immperio 
The proteſtants bad, ſtill. farther cal 


| for rejoicing. They conſidered this act, 


| mee reformation. For tho in itſelf it 


had no immediate connection either with 
loctrine, or diſcipline; yet without it, 
vo ſtep could be taken towards the refor- 
mation of either. Beſides, they 
the abrogation of the decretals was 
great ſtep towards the introduction of = 
| bible; and imagined, they ſhould be able, 


through ſo wide a breach, to puſh out 


y n . _— eee of 1 8 | 
church. 


{When dhe calobratad-ac> paſſed; x digs 


hw, as a kind of appendage to it, paſſed 
alſo the act of ſueceſſion; which ſettled 


the: crown. on the. children of the preſent 
1 1 5 


 ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 4x, 
queen; declaring Mary, the daughter of 
Catharine, in effect illegitimate. . 
This act involved in ruin two excellent 
men, Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir 
Thomas More. The parliament. had de- 
clared the denial of the king's ſupremacy ' 
to be high treaſon: . and impoſed a teſt- 
oath to be taken by all people in office; 
and indeed; univerſally, if required. a 
Fiſher refuſed it; and More, when 
queſtioned, talked in very ambiguous 
language. He might as well have ſpoken 
plainly. Henry, impatient of controul, 
conſidered his ambiguity as guilt. The 
primate laboured with every application 
of his intereſt, and talents, to preſerve. 
theſe victims of lawleſs power. With 
More he had lived on terms of great fa- 
miliarity; and was prompted to employ 
even caſuiſtry to ſave him. On one 
hand, ſaid he, you are daubgfu as to the 
point in queſtion. On the other, you are 
certain, you ought. to. obey your prince; 
Let doubt then give way to certainty.” —— 
More e and laid his dn ct 1 50 
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which” was ſhed” at this time. That 
queen, for whoſe fake Henry had put 
away a wife, with whom he had lived 
twenty years, was herfelf in little mote 

become the object 6f his 
| averſion ; and was condemned to death on 


than three, 


the mereſt ſurmiſe. A few unguarded 


| Expreſſions were the utmoſt, that could be 


proved againſt her, She was a lady of a 


poſitions, little, verbal levities are not 
only conſiſtent with the pureſt manners; 
but even ſometimes perhaps indicative of 
them. Henry however wiſhed" not to 
find her innocent; rape indileretion had 
the Ges af rien 227 Hon ErERR; 
Among the tany- "ſuſpictohty circum- 
which attended this very myſte 
rious affait, it was not one of the leaft, 


gay and lively temper; and in ſuch ans 


\ 


that during the diſcuſſion of ir, the arch- . 


biſhop was directed, by an order 
king to keep his houſe at ane. 
The popiſh party were univerſally dent 
1 the queen; and, it was ſuppoſed, 


Were 5 


— 
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were afraid of the primate's interpoſitivng | 
and influence. Fo 22. 
Henry however, when it ſorved 2 


Narpog introduced him as an actor in the 
affair. The life of the queen was not all 

the king aimed at. Her daughter, the 

lady Elizabeth, muſt alſo be declared 
illegitimate, to make way for the poſterity 

of his future conſort. To this bee | 
reſolved, on the ſtrength of ſome 

of a precontract, to be divorced Rom Mer, 
before he put her to death. But tho the 
earl of Northumberland, who was ſup» 
poſed to be the other party, made the 
moſt ſolemn allegations, that no ſuch 
contract had ever exiſted, yet the king 
was determined ſhe ſhould” be found 
guilty ; and the archbiſhop was to be his 
inſtrument. To him, it is ſaid, the 
queen made à private confeſſion of her 
crimes; and the comment of hiſtory on 
her confeſſion is, that having — fen- 
tenced to be burnt or beheaded, as the 
king pleaſed, ſhe was tercified "Re con- 
feſſion to avoid the more rigorous part of 
: the He and "On the een um | 


e TH * 1 1E or 
of this a ion, the archbiſhop Fl 
ſentence of divorce. «f 
Immediately after this eee the 
vas beheaded; and the king, void of 
every idea, not only of feeling, but of 
deceney, the very next day married Jane 
Seymour. By this precipitancy however 
he made a better apology for the unfortu- 
nate Ann Bolleyn, than the moſt ene 
of her vocates could have e 3 
When we conſider the whole of this 
| black affair —the want of legal evidence 
et a ſentence; of 


to prove any crin 
death paſſed in conſequence of that in- 
ſufficient proof a precontract ſuppoſed, 
which was to void the marriage - and yet 
the crime of adultery ſtill charged the 
terrifying mode of the ſentence — and above 
all the king's, known attachment to an- 
other lady —we are ſurprised to find a 
man of the archbiſhop's character ſub- 
mitting, in any ſhape, to be an actor in 
ſo complicated a ſcene of barbariſm, 
cruelty, abſurdity, and injuſtice. The 
confeſſion had certainly all the appearance 
of being extorted by both parties the 


a contra was denied on oath—and if both 


parties 
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parties had even confeſſed it, it is proba- 
ble, that the | archbiſhop” might have 
found ſtrong arguments to probe, in any 
oth 
riage was a more inviolable bond, than a 
ptecontract: and ſtill more ſo, if the 
parties firſt oontracting had given up their 
mutual vows. The whole, in ſhort, has 

the appearance of a diſhoneſt ſubmiſſion 
to a tyrant's paſſions; and we! can apolo- 
gize for it only as we have done for ſome 
other of this prelate's compliances, by 
ſuppoſing that his meekneſs was violently 
borne down by the king's impetuoſity. 
Indeed the plenitude of a king's power 
was never ſo thoroughly impreſſed on the 
minds of men, as in this reign; tho. it 
took in future reigns, as far as ſuch jargon | 
can do, a more ſyſtemized form. The 
Vox Dei, which was afterwards too freely 
| ſuppoſed to iflue from the people, was 
however now ſuppoſed to iſſue ſolely from 
the throne. | When therefore we find 
theſe great condeſcenſions to a prince in 
men of eminent characters, e muſt not 
re them by the liberal notions of 
later times; but muſt make ſome allow- 
abe |  Ances 


r inſtance, that a conſummateũ mar- 


* 
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aces for thoſe high ideas of kingly power, 
which aladin thoſe periods, in which 


| 2 5 16 inne, we are told, the — 
made a ſpitited application to the king in 

the queen's favour: but on this are 
it is probable, none of his advocates will 
be very forward to expatiate. The more 


he muſt think himſelf. ie #2 OY (3 & ©} 
apology, let thoſe 
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11015 deen Ann's death: was conſidered 
Abe party as the ſignal of vic- 
tory. They had little conception, that 
the proteſtants could unite under any 
other leader, Who could hate 


1 


able to oppoſe and countetsact the deſigns 
| of ſome of the moſt artful men of his 
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judgment; apd had the mortifieation to 


ſee, the primate': 8 influence in no degree 
diminiſhed... All. therefore, who wiſhed 


well to a reformation; looked up, to him, 
3 the only perlon,, who. was. capable. of 
8 conducting it. And indeed he was every 


51. qualified , to anſwer their wiſhes. 
By prudent. caution, difcrete forbearance, | 
1 pure fimplicity of manners, he was 


time. Fo or there are ſeaſons, when fim- | 


1 plicity will have the advantage of art; 


and will miſlead, even. the deſigning man; . 
who judging from his on feelings, 
conſiders a e and PB behaviour as a 


maſk. 


„ was very neceſſary indeed het the 
proteſtant cauſe, ſhould haye at leaſt one 


able leader; for except the archbiſhop 


1 was then ſecret | 


himſelf, there was not a man who fa 
cke it, and had the power to conduct 

The earl of Eſſex, it is true, who 
ry of ſtate, was a man of 
great ability. No one had taken a juſter 
meaſure of the times; or underſtood with 
more exacthely, Hat difficult part of the 


mini- | 


N. 
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miniſterial office, | the PT OTE 4 
ties. But Eſſex fat at another helm, 
| which called for all his addreſs; and he 
could rarely aſſiſt the archbiſhop, however 
well-inclined, except when the affairs of 
the church coincided with the buſineſs of 
the ſtate: nor was he enough acquainted 
with theological matters to give a conſe- 
quential opinion in any of the Intended 05 
Alterations of religion. 1 
Among the biſhops of thoſe tes who 
favoured the reformation, were, Latimer' 
biſhop of Worceſter, Shaxton of Saliſbury, 
and Barlow of St. David's. Theſe were 
the primate's natural coadjutors z but none 
of them was able to give him uur material ; 
_ affiſtance., 
Latimer po bed every Finne t 
4 could adorn 'a' Chriſtian prelate. No 
wan oppoſed vice more ſucceſfully ; or 
kept the clergy of his dioceſe in better 
order. But in traverſing the arts of party, 
he bad no addreſs. Perfectly ſincere him- 
ſelf, he had little comprehenſion of the 
duplicity of others; and ſeemed to think, 
that nothing was requiſite to give either a 


Ws or an individual, a proper direc- 


N 
at 


; * : 


tion, but a genuine diſplay of truth. He 


conſidered only what was right to be 


. 
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done; not what the times could bear. 


Shaxton had lived more in the world 
than Latimer; but was ſtill a worſe 
aſſociate to the archbiſhop. He had an 
unaccommodating ſourneſs about him; 
which was continually taking, or giving 
*offence, His moroſeneſs was marked 
ſtrongly in the lines of his viſage; which 
almoſt prejudiced men at fight againſt 
every propoſal he could make. Nor was 
he without a tincture of pride, and ſelf 
importance; which are bad in any man, 
worſe in a nia and world _ alan 
9 raſorm er. 
Barlow was as little 4 on 15 ; 
the archbiſhop as either of the other. 
He was a man of ſenſe and learning; but 
was ſo indiſcrete, ſo totally un e | 


and his converſation ſo full of levity, that 


|  the'primate was always afraid of wy com- 
with him on matters of _ 


munication 

neſs: and would ſometimes ſay, on 

coming to the concluſion of dee en 45 
This is all very 2 n n brother 
3 8 eee, 
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Barlow, in half an hour, will 1 the 
world to believe it is but a jeſt.” . 
Perhaps indeed it was not to be re- | 
gretted, that the primate had: no. aſſo- 
ciate. Under the wiſe councils. of one 

prudent man the arduous buſineſs of re- 
formation probably proſpered; | hater, 
than it could have done in the hands of, 
many. In the whole ſyſtem! of pode; 
affairs, it is certainly the niceſt; point: to 
conduct the religious opinions of the. 
public. The more. quietly, and gently. 
every change 18 introduced, the better. 
Altercation is fatal to the attempt; and 
altercation is generally found in a multi- 
plicity of voices. A multiplicity of opi- 
nions ſucceeds a multiplicity of voices. 
The paſſions armed with religious zeal: 
ſoon enter the lis a all 1s, preſently; 
confuſion,  _ 
The wiſdom, and deciſive to. 
a ſingle leader prevented this. By attend- 
ing carefully to times, and ſeaſons, and 
throwing out only ſuch innovations as he 
found men were able to bear, the prudent, 
archbiſhop introduced W the 
moſt copfequential changes. 
| ; His 5 
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_ Mis difficulties however were very 
great. To form a religious eſtabliſhment 
out of the general confuſion,” in which 
all things were now involved, appeared a 
work of infinite perplexity;” That flux 
of opinions, which the reformation occa- 
ſioned, was an endleſs ſource of diſcord: 
and the more men receded from that cen- 
tral point of authority, which had drawn 
them together; the wider they ſpread 

from each other. Every man had his fa 
vourite tenet," in which he thought the 
ſum of chriſtianity conſiſted; little ſects 

began to form themſelves; and the pri- | 
mate ſoon found, how impoſſible it was 
_ to impreſs the large idea of religion 2 7 | 
the narrow mind of part. | 
The fame «diverſity of opinion wick 
diſtracted the people, was found among 
the leaders. Every one had his ow 
creed; and the miſchief was, that no 
man thought it a hardſhip to impoſe” his 
own creed on others. Some thought the 
ceremonies only of the Romiſh church 
were antichriſtian; and adhered with 
firmneſs to its doctrines. Others rejected 
the doctrines; but were dazzled with the 
E . ſplendor 
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ſplendor of its ceremonies. Some again 
thought it prudent, as a conciliating mea- 
ſure, to retain every thing that could be 
retained with innocence: while others 
cried out loudly for utter extirpation; 


and thought the farther they got from 


"mommy! the nearer n aden, to 
truth. | 
The difficulties, in alas way wink; ſve 
mation, which aroſe thus from the dif- 
ferent opinions of proteſtants, were ſtill 
greatly increaſed by the oppoſition of 
papiſts. This large body of men, it may 
eaſily be imagined, were more than ordi- 
narily inflamed by the turn, which affaics 
were likely to take againſt them. If they 
were before formidable for their numbers, 
they now became more ſo, when em- 
| bodied in a ſuffering cauſe, ſupporting 
one common end, and availing themſelves 
of all thoſe arts, which are generally 
made uſe of by the inſtruments of de- 
clining party. Among theſe arts, the 

moſt obvious, and the moſt effectual, 

Was, to foment jealouſy, and diſcord 
| . the various n of the new 

88 LONG; e ee een; 
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nien ; to- which of themſelves they 
were ſufficiently inclined. 

But the difficulties, Which! 08. from 
the popiſh party, would have been more 
eaſily ſurmounted, if the king had not 

been at its head. The fame, which 
Henry had acquired, as defender of the 

_ faith, had invariably mttached his haughty _ 
mind to the doctrines of popery. The 
ſupremacy indeed flattered his ambition 3 
and he was glad, as far as that was an 
object, to coincide with the circum- 
ſtances of the times: but he was careful 
to have it believed, that he was no con- 
vert to the opinions of the new faith; and 
that his heart had not received the leaſt 
impreſſion againſt the religion of his fore- 
fathers. Whatever advantage therefore 
the proteſtants gained during this reign, 
they were intirely indebted for it, either 
to the pride, the ö or r the intereſt | 
7 of the re SY 


d * 
9 5 


Amidſt all theſe difficulties, the arch- 

biſhop endeavoured gradually to mature 
in So own breaſt every part of the great 

1 E " ſcheme 


\ 


„ THE LAFB OF, 


hams. he had in view, . be ven- 
Werd to bring it forwarxld. 

He began, in the ſpirit of rity 
with redrefling the abuſes of his , own 


courts 3 tho together with theſe abuſes, 


he retrenched his own fees, and thoſe IX 


| his officers. | This Save the public an 


1 


early and fav ourable im Prei on of bis 
Hebgns. WE On © ” 
The great 3 4 he 1 


with which the calendar was, charged, 


became the next object of his cenſure. 


The archbiſhop himſelf, to the aftoniſh- 
ment of thoſe around him, ſat down to a 
hot ſupper on the eve of St. Thomas of 


Canterbury, As theſe holidays interfered 
with ſeed time and haryeſt, it was gene. 
rally not unpopular to aboliſh them. 1 
It was popular alſo, as well as highly 
neceſſary, to regulate the public diſ- 
courſes of the clergy. The pulpit elo- 


quence indeed of that time was little 


more than a groſs attempt to exalt the 


power of the church. The good arch-⸗ 
biſhop ſaw its abuſe; and endeavoured to 
f make it the vehicle of inſtruction. _ nt. -* 


ie. regulations he ** made were few. 
With 15 


With his ufa caution he felt his ground; = 
as he proceeded ; and it was hot till long 
afterwards, that he compleated his inten- 
tion on this head, „ by: Wg of 
the homities ... 
How e 4a ——— in 
preaching was wanted, we may judge 
from the following extracts from ſermons; 
which we may ſuppoſe were the beſt the 
times produced, as they were thought 
worthy of being made public. In one 
of theſe ſermons, the prieſt inveighing 
againſt icreverence to the miniſters of re- 
ligion, tells the following ſtory: St. 
Auſtin,” ſays he, „ ſaw. two women 
prating together in the pope's chapel, 
and the fiend fitting in their necks, 
writing a long roll of what the women 
ſaid. Preſently letting it fall, St. Auſtin 
took it up; and aſking the won en, what 
they had ſaid; they anſwered, Only a few 
pater-noſters. Then St. Auſtin read the 
bill, and there was never a good word in 
it. In another ſermon we are told, 
that, four men had ſtolen an abbot's ox. 
The abbot did a ſentence, and curſed them. 
Three 'of them were ſhriven, and aſked 
| E 4 e 


maſs, the deute are told, that, among 
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. The fourth died, without being 
* So when he was dead, his 
ſpirit walked by night, and ſcared all who. 
ſtirred from their houſes after ſun ſet. It 
happened that once, as a prieſt went-in the 
night, with God's body, to a ſick man, 
the ſpirit met him, and told him who he 
was, and why he walked; -and prayed the 
prieſt to tell his wife to make amends to 
the abbot, that he might abſolve him; 
for he could have no reſt till then. So 
this was done, and the poor ſoul at length 
went to reſt. ——In a fermon upon the 


the benefits arifing from it, On the day 
they hear it, all idle oaths, and forgotten 
fins ſhall be forgiven. On that day they 
| ſhall not loſe their ſight; nor die a ſudden 
death; nor wax aged: and every ſtep 
thitherward, and homeward, an angel 
ſhall reckon.” The immediate „ 
of e e was eee tere 


» r # 


+ 


- Thus Fa . bbb however 
ua; ventured with leſs heſitation. 
What he had yet done was little more, 
than fell under his own proper authority. 
But it- required more addreſs to ſtrip the 
popular opinions of the times of that 
error, and abſurdity, which adhered to 
them. Some ſteps however were; taken, 
Which at leaſt narrowed a few of the 
yon of the popiſh do@rines., 
TPradition was not exprefily diſavawed ; 
| but the bible, and creeds were made the 
rule of faith. Images were not for- 
bidden; but the people were inſtructed to 
confider them only as incentives of devo- 
tion.—— Prayers to ſaints were allowed; 
but Chriſt's ſole mediation with the Father 
ſted 0n.—— prinkling holy water, 
Genin aſhes, and creeping to the croſs, 
were tolerated; but the people were 
aſſured, they made no atonement for 


| 


not converted, the affair was'ca 


wa 


rn LIFE or 
The exiſtence of purgatory was 


not diſputed; but all indulgences, and 


mercenary pardons were declared invalid. 


- How far indeed the archbiſhop himſelf 


was inlightened, cannot cafily be known 
at this day: but it is probable, that 


nions, he would not have ventured, far- 


then. in public, than he now did. 
The doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was 
lefe preciſely as it ſtood. Our eccleſi- 


aſtical writers all agree, that the primate 
himſelf held that opinion, till within a 
few years of his death; which is the 


more ſurprizing, as Wicliff, near two 


centuries before, had ſaid much to bring 
it into diſcredit. How firmly attached 
the primate was to it, at this time, ap- 


peared on the following occaſion. 1 +4 


John Lambert, a man of eminent piety, 


| hning: denied the real preſence, was cited 
before the archbiſhop ; who with a mix 
tute of mildneſs and gravity, expoſtulated 


with him, on his maintaining ſo unſcrip- 
tural an error. Lambert retired modeſtly; 


but it appearing afterwards, that he was 
tied before 
the 


. 


_ 


0 \ 


3 "RI The. 8 * hindſelf | 
to confute ſo notorious aheretic, cited him 


to enter into free debate on the ſubje&. 


The royal pedantentered the place of com- 
bat, ſurrounded by his biſhops, and nobles. 


The archbiſhop ſat at his right hand, and 
aſſiſted at this very extraordinary: diſputa- 


tion. Lambert being confounded with an 
aſſembly ſo little ſuited to the freedom of 
debate, yielded an eaſy victory to the king 


ho triumphing over him in the true ſpi- b 


rit of a polemic; condemned him to the 
ſake. | We do not find that the archbiſhop 


took any part in his death; it were to be 


Wiſhed he had _ 155 bande of the et 
tation- likewiſe, ES. 7 

The primate 4 8 chit cinta 
to the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation on 
another occaſion. Vadian, a learned fo» 
reigner, having written a treatiſe againſt 
the corporeal preſence, thought it a proper 
work for the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 


patronize, and preſented it to him; cons 


cluding that his grace's opinions on that 


ſubject, were as liberal as his own. But 


the archbiſhop was not a little diſpleaſed. 
He informed Vadian, that his book had 
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not made a convert of him; and that he 
was hurt with the idea of being thought 
the eee eee, ee ee, 1 | 


I 


ST. 1K. 45 "ex | : 2 . ny | 


wes ths chitin finiſhed 


A est work, which he had long had in 


Wieliff was the firſt Engliſhman, who | 

undertook ta render the holy ſcriptures into 
_ his native tongue. But Wicliff's tranſla- 
tion was now obſolete; and to be found 
only as a matter of curioſity in a few libra- 
ries. In the year 1526 Tindal tranſlated 
and printed the new teſtament in the low 
countries. But his tranſlation, which 
was: rather a haſty performance, was very 
ncorrect; and nobody was more ſenſible 
of its deficiences than Tindal himſelf. 


He was public. ſpirited enough to have 
amended the faults of it, by a new edition: 


but his finances were too ſcanty for ſuch 


an undertaking. The zeal of Tunſtal bi- 
ſhop of Durham, furniſhed him the means. 
Tunſtal, tho a papiſt, was the moſt mo- 
derate of men; and being deſirous of re- 


moving a ſtumbling block as quietly as 
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poſlible, he privately bought up the whole 
| ae at his on expence, and burnt. 
This money being returned into 
Tide s hands, enabled him to republiſn 
his work i in a more correct form. By the 
great induſtry however of the popiſh party 
hu, edition alſo- was in a good meaſure 
ſuppreſſed: and indeed it was at beſt 
an inaccurate tranſlation; being the per · 
formance only of a fingle man, who: la- 
boured alſo under many diſadvantages. 
This verſion however, inaccurate as it 05 
was, the archbiſhop made the baſis of the 
work, he now intended; and the method 
he took, was to ſend, portions of it to be 
corrected by the biſhops; and other learned 
divines ; reſerving to hide, the Wee 

the whole. yr <td 


TO 
* 7 


*A copy of this peak, Wyse is be the oaty 
copy remaining, was picked up by one of the late lord 
Oxford's collectors; and was eſteemed ſo valuable a pur- 
chaſe by his lordſhip, that it is ſaid he ſettled 200. a year 
for life on the perſon who procured it. Lord Oxford's 

library being afterwards purchaſed by Oſborn, at Grey's 
Inn gate, this curious book was marked by the undiſcern- 
ing bookſeller at fifteen ſhillings only ; at which price 
Mr. Ames bought it. When Mr. Ames's books were 
offered to the public by Mr. Langford, in May 1760, 
this book was ſold by auction for fourteen guineas and a 
| El. on whoſe hands it is tow, I have not heard. 


Stokeſley 
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It is no wonder, (ſaid one of tlie arch- 
 biſhop's chaplains, with more humour, 


a e er, my lord of London 


refaſes to have any hand in this bufineſs : 


it is teſtament; in which he knaws well 


he hath no legacy.“ This bible, through 
the means of the lord Eſſex, was licenſed 


by the king; and fixed to a def 1 in all ee 


rochial churches. 


The ardour, tis: we are infor- 
med, men flocked to read it, is incredible. 
1 bb cpu — and 2 + 


„ & 


hear it rende in heures 3 Le 1 was | 


common to ſee little aſſemblies of mecha- 
nies meeting together for that purpoſe 
after the labour of the day. Many even 
learned to read in their old age, that they 
might have the pleaſure of inſtructing 
themſelves from the ſcriptures. Mr. Fox 
mentions two - apprentices; -who joined, 
each his little ſtock, and bought a bible, 
which at every interval of leiſure, they 


read; but being afraid of their maſter, who . 55 


was een . they W it under the 
| ſtraw 


ſhop of London, was gi 
only prelate, who refuſed his contribution. 5 
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- ſtraw of their bed. Such was tlie meaty : 
joy, with which this ble ig was received 
at that time when it was uncommon. 
Soon afterwards, under the authbrity 
of convocation, the archbiſhop: took a 
farther ſtep,. The creed, the Lord's 
prayer, and the ten commandments were 
allowed to be taught in Engliſn. A plain 
expoſition alſo of the more obvious points 
of faith. and practice, was publiſhed in a 
treatiſe, Which was generally called the 
biſbop's book, from the hands, through: 
which it went: its real title was, The inſti- 
tution fa Chriſtian man. It was afterwards, 
enlarged, and publiſhed under the royal 
W 1 then meine the Want books; 
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Thee were bis principal * hich | 
the archbiſhop took in the buſineſs; of 
eformation—all: taken between the years 
| 1533 and 1538. His difficult circum- 
ſtances allowed no more. It is wonderful 
indeed he did ſo much: for except in thei 
matters of ſupremacy, and tranſubſtantia- 
tion, the king, and he had very different; 
| ſentiments on every * religion: and; 

los - the 
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ſeemed to think, they were at liberty” 


agreed, that the wealth of the e 8 
was a dead weight on the nation — that it 
debauched the clergy; and drained the 


treaſute.— At the ſame time having been 
ſhocked at ſeeing the king appropriate to 
Himſelf; as he had lately done, the piety. 
of ages; or laviſh it. in wanton donations 
on the avarice of his courtiers ; they cri- 
6d, 2 * us. ſtrip che clergy of their 
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e paſſions of Henry, thoſe TOM of 
whitlwind, made it dangerous for any 
one to oppoſe him. But the archbiſhop, 
tho he tried this hardy experiment of- 
tener than once, never loſt his favour. 
——In the nee of monaſteries. YE 
riſked it moſt. $9" 2 oh 
Henry had rs ba 14 his Arte 


hands on ſome of the ſmaller houſes 4 and 


finding the prey alluring, he determined 
to make a ſecond, and more daring at- 


tempt. The larger houſes afforded his 
avarice a more ample range. The affair 
was brought into parliament; and men 


to 1] peak their opinions freely. They 


people and that it was juſt, and right, 


to lay public hands on this uſeleſs maſs of 


wealth * 
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wealth; but let us paſs a law, that it may 


be employed in ſome national ſervice.” 
Of the party, which held this language, 
the archbiſhop was at the head. With 
great earneſtneſs he: ſpoke in this cauſe; 
and propoſed various ſchemes for throwing 
this maſs of ſacred treaſure into ſome 
uſeſul channel. He mentioned the en- 
: dowment of ſchools;; the maintenance of 
ſcholars at the univerſities; the foundation 
of | hoſpitals, and alms-houſes: 4 Nay; 
rather, ſaid he, than ſuffer it to be con- 
ſumed in private a let us e 
it on high roads. 
One of his ſchemes was new; 3 
ſeems to have been happily conceived. He 
propoſed to inſtitute colleges of prieſts 


in every cathedral, compoſed of ſtudents, 


juſt removed, and well recommended, 
from the univerſities. - Here they were to 
apply themſelves to divinity. under the. 
eye of the biſhops ; who being thus ac- 
quainted with their worth and abilities, 
might collate them from 1 anne 
to parochial charges. 

But this, and all his acer; | beneficial 


| fehemes. were overruled. The king was 
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determined to apply this wealth to other 
uſes; and hinted his intentions to the 
houſe in a very intelligible manner. The 
royal hint gave a ſudden change to the 
deliberations of parliament. Every man 
trembled at the idea of oppoſition. Simple 
terror effected then, what venality hath 
ſince effected. Eſſex immediately gave 
way. The boldeſt ſpeakers were filent, 
The primate's was the laſt mouth, which 
opened in this cauſe.—His, honeſt zeal 
are the goodneſs of his heart; and 
that was the reward of his labour. 
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met with in this buſineſs from the pro- 
teſtant party, is thought by many hiſto- 
rians to have leſſened the archbiſhop' 8 in- 
fluence; and to have thrown weight, 
at this time, into the oppoſite ſcale. It 
is Certain, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
* . leaders «ab: the Pty party, 
Fig „„ * 
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began now to aſſume unuſual ſpirits, 
and to appear with more ee at 
court. : 
The biſhop of Wincheſter was one 3 
thoſe motley miniſters, half ſtateſman, 
and half eccleſiaſtic, which were common. 
in thoſe needy times, when the revenues 
of the church were neceſſary to ſupport 
the ſervants of the crown. It was an in- _— 
vidious ſupport and often faſtened the | 
odium of an indecorum on the king's, 
' miniſters z who had, as miniſters always, | 
have, oppoſition. enough to parry in the 
common courſe of buſineſs: and it is very 
probable, that Gardiner, on this very 
ground, hath met with harder meaſure in 
hiſtory, than he might otherwiſe Ben 
done. 
He is pre as having 1 of | 
a churchman about him, but the name of 5 
a biſhop. He had been bred to buſineſs. 
from his earlieſt youth; and was tho- 
roughly verſed. in all the wiles of men, 
conſidered either as individuals, or, em- 
bodied in parties. He knew all the 
modes of acceſs to every foible of the 
human heart; his own in the mean time, 
” 2 | 4 | 
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dark, a impenetrable. He was F man, 
«who, as Lloyd quaintly ſays, was to be 
traced like the fox; and like the Hebrew, 
to be read backwards :” and tho the in- 


| fidious caſt of his eye indicated, that he 


was always lying in wait: yet his ſtrong 
ſenſe, and perſuaſive manner, inclined 
men to believe he was always ſincere; as 
better reaſons could hardly be given, than 


he had ready on every occaſion, He was 
as little troubled with ſeruples, as any 
man, who thought it not proper intirely 


to throw off decency. What moral vir- 


tues, and what natural feelings he had, 


were all under the influence of ambition; pL 


and were accompanied by a happy lubri- 
city of conſcience, which ran glibly over 


every obſtacle.——Such is the portrait, 
which hiſtorians have given us of this 
nd tho the colouring may be more 
heightened in ſome, than in others; ; yet 
the ſame turn of feature is found in all. 
This prelate being at the head of the: 


popiſh party, and aided by the duke of 


Norfolk's influence, thought he had now. 
an opportunity to. ſtrike a blow; which 

1 0 be TR to 1 9 cauſe. 
a > 25th ee n "The 
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The times favouring him, he 1 
to the king, that the meaſures he was 
now purſuing had placed him in a very 
precarious fituation with regard to foreign 
powers —that the German proteſtants 
would 1n all probability be cruſhed—and 
that if this ſhould be the caſe, it was 
very likely from the temper and ſituation 
of men and things, that his. majeſty 
would ſee a very formidable league excited 
againſt him by the popiſh princes that it 
was prudent at leaſt to guard againſt ſuch 
an event—and that it might eaſily be done 
by enacting ſome laws in favour of the old 
religion, which might ſhew Chriſtendom, 
| that he had not ſet his face againſt the 
church; but only 1 the ſupremacy 
of the pop. 
This language i in a den light, 
was more than plauſible; and it had its 
full effect on Henry; eſpecially as it co- 
_ incided with his own apprehenſions. 
For the enterprizing ſpirit of Charles V. 
then in league with the pope; ſeemed to 
be carrying every thing with a full tide of 
ſucceſs in Germany ; ; and to have nothing 


ſo much in W as to re- eſta- 
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5 bliſh, 5 Europe, the fpicitual dor 
minion of the pope. 
An alteration in the public faith, was 
then a matter of eaſy deciſion. The 
king's inclination alone was ſufficient. to 
inforce it. The duke of Norfolk there- 
fore, as had been agreed, informed the 
houſe of the king's wiſh to ſhew his re- 
gard to the old religion; and as it would 
| be agreeable to his majeſty to have every 
body think as he did, the duke preſumed, 
that nobody wiſhed to think otherwiſe. . 
The king's ideas were received with re- 
verence, and the whole houſe became 
immediately zealous papiſts; and paſſed 
an act, which had been framed by Gardi- 
ner, in favour of ſome of the more pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Roman church 
tranſubſtantiation—communion in one 
kind—vows of chaſtity, - the celibacy of 
the clergy—private maſſes—and auricular 
confeſſion. This act, which paſſed in the 
year 1539, is known by the name of the 
act of the fix articles; and was guarded 
according to the ſuppoſed degrees of 
guilt, by fines, forfeitures, arent 
and Genthe | 
The | 
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The good archbiſhop never appeared i in 
a more truly Chriſtian light, than on this 
occaſion. In the midſt of ſo general a 
defection, (for there were numbers in the 
houſe, who had hitherto ſhewn' great for · 
wWardneſs in reformation), he alone made a 
ſtand. Three days he maintained his 
ground; and baffled the arguments of all 
oppoſers. But argument was not their 
weapon; and the archbiſhop: ſaw himſelf 
obliged to fink under ſuperior power. 
Henry ordered him to leave the houſe. 
The 'primate refuſed ;  ** It was God's 
cauſe, he ſaid, and not man's.” And 
when he could do no more, he boldly 
entered his proteſt,—Such an inſtance 
of fortitude is ſufficient to wipe off many 
of thoſe courtly ſtains, which have . 
on his memory. 
At the primate himſelf: was a maria 
man, it hath been ſaid, he was patticularly 
| Intereſted in this oppoſition : and it is cer 
| tain, that as ſoon as the act paſſed, he ſent 
his wife, who was. a niece of :Oftander's; 
into Germany. But Mr. Strype gives us 
good reaſon to believe, that his chief ob- 
. to any of theſe articles, was the 
| F 4 cruelty | 


T A YHELIPE6F. 
cruelty of the penalties, with which they 
were guarded ; ſo alien, he OED to . 
_ of Chriſtianity. E 
It is amazing that the very en 

nary freedom, which the archbiſhop took 
on this occaſion, did not entirely ruin 
him in the king's favour. Indeed all men 
expected to have ſeen him ſent immedi- 

ately to the tower. But Henry's regard 
for him was ſo far from being leſſened, 
that he ordered the duke of Norfolk, 
with the earl of Eſſex, and others, to 
dine with him the next day at Lambeth; 
and comfort him, as the king phraſed it, 
under his diſappointment.— My Lord 
archbiſhop, ſaid Eſſex, you were born in 
a happy hour. You can do nothing amiſs. 
Were I to do half of what you have done, 
my head muſt anſwer it: — A prophetic 
en as it afterwards appeared! 

This fingular viſit, at Lambeth, tho ſo 

wal intended by the king, was the ſource 
of great mortification to all. The con- 
verſation, after dinner, falling on the late 
miniſtry, and Woolſey's name being men- 
tioned, Eſſex could not forbear drawing 
a * between * . and the 


1 | Cardinal. 
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cardinal. * The cardinal, ſaid he, through 
the violence of his temper in managing a 
a debate, would often change his friends 
into enemies: whereas the ' mildneſs of 
the archbiſhop often makes his enemies, 

his friends. The duke of Norfolk adopted 
the remark ; and Su rely, (ſaid he with a 
farcaſtic ſneer,) nobody knew the cardinal 
better, than my lord Eſſex, who was once 
his menial. Eſſex anſwered with ſame 
warmth, that he was not the only per- 
ſon in company, who had ſerved the car- 
dinal ; at leaſt, who had ſhewn an in- 
 clination to ſerve him: for if fame ſpoke. 
truth, the great duke of Norfolk himſelf 
had offered to be the cardinal's admiral, 
if ever he ſhould attain the papacy. / The 
duke of Norfolk firing at this, ſtarted 
up, and with a vehement oath, cried out, 
he lyed. Eſſex preparing to reſent the 
affront, the archbiſhop got up, and with 
the zeſt of the company interfering, com- 
poſed the quarrel at that time: but the 
duke laid it up in one of thoſe ſecret 
chambers of his memory, where thoſe 
affronts are regiſtered, which nothing but 
blood can expiate. | 
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; hs arguments, which the archbiſhop 
had uſed in parliament againſt the act f 
ws the fix articles, had been repreſented to 
wy ' the king i in ſo ſtrong a light, that he ex- x 
14 preſſed a great deſire to ſee them; and 
the archbiſhop accordingly had them fairly 
copied out for his inſpection. The fate 
of the volume, in which they were con- 
tained, occaſioned ſome perplexity, 
Among the amuſements of the Eng» 
liſh monarchs of thoſe times, that of 
; bear- baiting on the river Thames was in 
| high eſteem. In this diverſion Henry 
happened to be engaged, when the arch- 
biſhop's ſecretary took boat at Lambeth, 
charged with his maſter's book to Weſt- 
' minſter. The waterman had orders to 
keep as far as poſſible from the tumultz; 
but whether led by curioſity to ſee the 
paſtime, or through ſome unavoidable ac- 
cident, he found himſelf preſently in the 
midft of the croud; and by a miſchance 
. Riill greater, the bear making directly to 
his boat; climbed up the fide, and over- 
| ſet it, The ſecretary was ſoon taken up; 


but recovering from his ſurprize, he found 


ö 
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he had loſt his book. He hoped it might 
have ſunk to the bottom; but he diſ- 


covered afterwards, that it had fallen into 


the hands of ſome ignorant perſons, who 
had conveyed it to a popith prieſt. The 
prieſt, conceiving it to be a ſatire on the 


fax articles, determined to carry it to the 


council. The ſecretary, in the mean 
time, ſuſpecting what might happen, ap- 
plied to lord Eſſex, as his maſter's friend. 
He had ſcarce told his ſtory, when the 
prieſt appeared, at the door of the coun- 


| 1 e e with the book under his 


Lord Eſſex addrefling him in an 
A tone, and telling him that the 
book belonged to a privy-counſellor ; the 
prieſt delivered it up, with many humble 
geſticulations; and was glad to bet off 
| without farther queſtion. 
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| The act of the fix articles, was 2 
"fig nal to the whole popiſh party. They 
now plainly faw their power ; and had 


only to exert it properly. The parlia- 


ment, and conyocation were the ſcenes of 


action. Here the primate almoſt fiogle — 


oppoſed them. A few of the biſhops 
lent him aid; but it was feeble. They | 
were either unintereſted in the cauſe; or 
men of no abilities in buſineſs. One or 
two, of them, from whom he expected 
aſſiſtance, deſerted him. But the ſevereſt 
Toſs he felt, at this time. was that of his 
great friend, the earl of Eſſex. 
The intereſt of that eminent ſtateſman 
declined with that of the proteſtants; 
and he paid at the block, the penalty of 


his maſter's offences. The diſſolution of + 


monaſteries had given general diſguſt. 
The alms, and hoſpitality of the monks, 
indiferiminately adminiſtered, had through 
? | a courſe 
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a courſe" of ages invited floth and and theſe 
channels of ready ſupply being n now ſtop- 
ped, the neceſſitous found it irk ſome to 
exchange a life of idleneſs for a life of 55 
induſtry. A general diſcontent ſoon finds 
a mouth to expreſs it. Clamour grew. 
loud; and the king's government, uneaſy. 
Something muſt neceſſarily be done. 
Among all the arts of expediency laid, 
| up in the cabinets of princes, the readieſt 
is to ſacrifice a miniſter. The death of 
Cromwel was repreſented. to the king as 
the beſt mean of compoſing the people. 
But tho prudential reaſons may neceflitate 
a prince to diſcard a miniſter, yet guilt 
only, and that nicely. examined, can au- 
| thorize an act of blood, The hand of a 
tyrant however generally throws aſide the 
balance. It is a nice machine; and re- 
quires pains, and temper to adjuſt it. 
The ſword is an inſtrument more deci- 
five; and of eafier diſpatch. Henry's 
was always ſtained with blood often 
with innocent blood but never with 
blood more innocent than chat of Eſſex. 
Among the many friends of this great 
man, ſeveral of whom had taſted largely. 
| of 
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of his bounty, not a fingle perſon en- 
deavoured to avert his ruin, but the pri- 
mate. He with generous friendſhip 


wrote 'to the king; united himſelf with 


the falling miniſter ; and endeavoured, at 
the hazard' of his own ſafety, to inſpire 
his royal maſter with ideas of juſtice. 


But the fate of Eſſex was decreed; and 


ſo light 10 thing, as a whiſper from the 


ſtill voice of Juſtice, could not avert it. 
—— Hiſtory unites in marking the duke 


of Norfolk, and the biſhop of Wintheſ- 


ter, as the ſecret contrivers of this baſe 


affair. 
The primate and Eder had ever man- 
tained a uniform friendſhip for each other, 


through every period of their power. Tt 


was à ftiendſhip pure from jealouſy on 
both fides. Amidſt all the jarrings of 
court faction, nothing ever diſturbed it. 
Each knew the integrity of the other . 
intentions; and each ſupported the other 


| ſchenes with an exertion of all his ws 


tereſt, In ſome things perhaps the zeal 
of Effex for his friend was apt to carry 
Him too far; and the primate had oftener 
cane ones occaſion to repreſs KO: 


A prieſt. 
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A prieſt near Scarborough, fitting among 
His companions, over his beer, at the 
door of a country ale-houſe ; and ſome= 
body happening to mention the arch- 
| biſhop; That man, ſaid the prieſt, as 
great as he is now, was once but an oft= 
ler; and has no more learning, than'the 
goſlings yonder on the green. Effex, who 
| Had his ſpies in every quarter, was in- 
formed of what the' prieſt had faid. A 
meſſenger was immediately diſpatched for 
him; and he was lodged in the Fleet. 
Some months elapſed, when the afch- 
biſhop, who was intirely ignorant of the 
affair, received a petition from the poor 
prieſt, full of penitence for his mer an | 
F hen and of ſupplication for mercy... 
© The primate having inquired into os 
bufineſi ſent for him. I hear, ſaid he, 
you have accuſed me of many things; 
and among others, of my being a very 
ignorant man. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of ſetting your neighbours right in 
this matter ; and may e examine me, if you 
pleaſe.” FO 
The prieſt, in great confuſion, beſought 
his grace to pardon him: he never would 
offend in the ſame way again. 1. 


« Well | 
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mate. 
wrote to the king; united himſelf with 


intentions; and each ſuppo 
ſchemes with an exertion of all his in- 
tereſl. In ſome things perhaps the zeal 
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of his bounty, not a fingle perſon en- 
deavoured to avert his ruin, but the pri- 
He with generous friendſhip 


the falling miniſter; and endeavouted, at 
the hazard of his own ſafety, to inſpire 
his royal maſter with ideas of juſtice. 
But the fate of Eſſex was decreed; and 
fo light a thing, as a whiſper from the 


ſtill voice of juſtice, could not avert it. 
—Hiſtory unites in marking the duke 


of Norfolk, and the biſhop of Wincheſ-⸗ 


ter, as e ſecret contrivers MM this baſe 


affair. 


The primate att Efex had ever main- 
tained-« uniform friendſhip for each other, 


rhrough every period of their power. "me 


was a friendſhip pure from jealouſy on 
both fides. Amidſt all the jarrings of 
court faction, nothing ever diſturbed it. 
Each knew the integrity of the other's 
rted the other's 


of Effex for his friend was apt to carry 
him too far; and the primate ha oft ener 
than once occaſion to repreſs it. 
5 e A prieſt 
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A prieſt near Scarborough, fitting amon ag 
his companions, over his beer, at the . 
door of a country ale-houſe ; and ſome= 
body happening to mention” the arch- 
biſhop; “That man, faid the prieſt, as 


great as he is now, was once but an oft- 


ler; and has no more learning, than the 
goſlings yonder on the green.“ Eſſex, who 
had his ſpies in every quarter, was in- 
formed of what the prieſt had ſaid. A 

meſſenger was immediately diſpatched for 
him; and he was lodged in the Fleet. 
Some months elapſed, when the afch- 
biſhop, who was intirely ignorant of the 
affair, received a petition from the poor 
prieſt, full of penitence for his impru- 
When, and of ſupplication for mercy. 

The primate having inquired into the 
bulinels ſent for him. I hear, ſaid he, 
| you have accuſed me of many things ; 
and among others, of my being a very 
ignorant man. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of ſetting your neighbours right in 
this matter; and may examine me, if vou 
1 

The prieſt, in great Gigis8, beſought 
his grace to pardon him: he never would 
_ offend in the ſame way again. 
| « Well 
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FR; Well then, fays the ee bras 
you will not examine me, let me examine 
''*" ORF RN aro 29 
1 The 1 Ye was thunderfiuck; Ry 
many excuſes; and owning he was not 
much learned in book - matters. 3 
The archbiſhop told him, he thould 
not. then go very deep; an and aſked him 
two or three of the plaineſt queſtions i in 
| the bible 3 Who was Nn . and 
who was Solomon's? 2 
Ihe prieſt, confuſed. : at t his © own n iso · 
rance, ſtood ſpeechleſs. 1 
Lou fee, ſaid the archbiſhop 7 =nY 
your - accuſation of me, riſes againſt your- 
ſelf. You are an admirable; judge of 
learning and learned men. Well, my 
' friend, I had no hand in bringing you 
here, and bave no deſire to keep you. 
Get home; and if vou are an ignorant 
man, learn at leaſt to be an honeſt one.“ 
Soon after, the earl of Eſſex came to 
the primate; and with ſome warmth told 
him, he might for the future fight. his 
own battles—that he had intended to 
to Hays: made the e do Froaney at 
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Paul's croſs ;. but his e migjudged | 
 lenity had prevented hin. 
My good lord, ſaid the primate, tak 
him by the hand, be not offended... 1 
haye examined the man myſelf and be 
aſſured from me, he RAR Art your 
notice, nor . 
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his Ei alfociatey. the archbiſhop did not 
deſpair. An attempt was made in con- 
| vocation, to revive ſome popiſh .cere- 
| monies. A fort of ritual was: produced, 
which conſiſted of ninety. articles. The 
archbiſhop unaided went through the 
whole; and reaſoned with ſuch ſtrength 
of argument, as brought over many. to his 
opinion. Whom he could not way 
he filenced. + | 
The next field, i in which FO enen 
was the houſe of lords, where he himſelf 
made the attack, by bringing in a bill to 
mitigate the penalties of the fix articles. 
This was a bold attempt, and, drew. on 
im the whole force of oppoſition. The 
biſhops of Rocheſter and Hereford, who 
1 A | ! Had | 
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had Ph. miſed to affiſt him, gave 1 
as the debate grew warm; and begged the 


archbiſhop to follow their example. It 
was-in vain, they told him, to perſiſt: He 


could not benefit his cauſe; but he might 


ruin himſelf. The archbiſhop, with that 


ſpirit which he always exerted, where re- 
ligion was concerned, declared himſelf 
_— of any conſequence. 4 

| His perſeverance had an effect, which 
he durſt not have hoped: for. The laity 


were intirely exempted from the penalties 


of the act; and the clergy were in no dan- 


ger, till after the third conviction. The 


primate obtained alſo that no offences 
Would de cognizable, after they had lain 
dormant a year. It is not improbable, 
that he was indebted for this victory to the 
book, which he had ſent to the king; 


the rigour of whoſe opinions it might, in 


ſome 5 have qualifled. ä 
In another effort alſo the primate ob- 
tained an advantage. He prevailed with 


the king to allow is uſe of a few prayers 


in the Engliſh tongue; Which was the 


firſt attempt of the kind, chat had been 
_ 1 Sa 


LS 
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On the other aan id, he ad the Pe: 6 
cation to fee the uſe of the bible, taken 
away. Wincheſter brou ght the affair 
into convocation; In the TRE which 
enfued, the "tranflation y Was ct icfly ob- 
jected 1 45 Let the people N their 

| 10 bible, faid W hee but let it be a 
correct one; and let not errot and 
* bereſy be end by authority.” He 
pro poſed therefore to have the bible care 
fully examined; and with this- view to 
: 5298 it put into the hands, of 1 the biſhops 
where he doubted not he had influence to 
W it, as long a as be pleaſed. 1 0 IPD 

The primate faw his policy, and with 
Nil his. EW oppoſed him... He wiſhed 

{of ee the preſent tranllation, even 
of all its inaccuraciesz which he 
thought better than to run the riſk of a 
new one. | But he could not prevail. 

One point however he gained. Inſtead of 
putting the bible into the hands of the 
biſhops ; he got it put into the hands of 
the two univerſities, which he ſuppoſed 
would | be lels ſubje& to popiſh influence. 
; 'He was right ir in his conjecture for the 


| univetfities were very ſpeedy in their re- 
G 2 | viſion. | 
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Hein; But [the primate had the. old 
battle to fight again.” Tho a mote correct 
bible was produced, yet the ſame oppoſi- 
tion was ſtill made to its publication; and 
new topics of argument were introduced. 
The archbiſhop however had now en- 
couraged a conſiderable party. to ſecond 
him; and the affair was combated with 
great vigour. But the oppoſition of the 
popiſh party became fo formidable, that 
the archbiſhop was again intirely de- 
| ſerted. Single however, as he had done 
before, he ſtill bore up againſt his adver- 
ſaries; and 'perſevered, till by dint of 
perſeverance he obtained a limited uſe of 
the bible, tho it was never publicly al- 
eee I during the remainder of 0 $ 
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3 event placed him in a very deli. 
cate and dangerous ſituation. 30.43 C 

At an early hour, in the morning, an 
unknown perſon, of the name of Laſ- 


celles, deſired a ſecret admittance to himm 


and with much heſitation opened an affair, 
which the archbiſhop would often ſay, f 
gave his ſpirits a greater agitation, than he | | 
ever felt before, or after, The affair 
was no leſs, than the diſcovery of the | 
queen 8 incontinence. \ - 5 
The primate with his uſual * | 
weighed the information ; and the proof, 
on which it reſted; and he had the Same 
time for deliberation, as the king was 
then on a progreſs, If the information 
were juſtly founded, it was both wrong, 
and dangerous, to conceal it—if unjuſtly, pe 
it was equally ſo to divulge. It, The di- 5 
lemma was difficult. „„ 
The buſineſs was perplexed alſo by a a 
circumſtance of peculiar delicacy. . The 
queen was niece to the duke of Norfolk, 
who was at the head of the popiſh party; 
and the good primate, who had ſeen with 
what ſiniſter arts that claſs of men had 
carried on their ſchemes, was apprehen- 
| G 3 e 
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45 thin ſuch a Kory as this, might have. 
too much the air of retaliation, and the 
malignity of party; and if it mould prove 
falſe, would fix an imputation on his 
cliraQer, Which he had ever been careful 
to avoid. * His enemies, he knew, were 
always o the watch agaipſt him; and 
mi bt, for ought he knew, haye taken f 
thi vet) method of doing him a ap injury. 
Thu $ diſtracted by : a vieſ of the affair 
1 in every light, he went at laſt to the lord 
1 chancellor, and the carl of Hertford, 
. whom the king had left with a com- 
miſtion o of regency, during his abſenee; 
and to them he bete his diſtreſs, ; Fs: 
5 After the firſt impreſſion. of terror . 
over, with which the privacy of ſuch an 
affair n atucally ſtruck every One, ho Was 
connectec d with the tyrant, the. chancellor, Ne 
and lord Hertford were both of opinion, 5 
that as the affair reſted on ſuch vndou | 
evidence, i it was leſs hazardous to divulge, 
. than to "conceal it. This point being 
ſettled, the more arduous one ſtill re- 
= niained « of forming the king. The pri- 
8 chat thoug by it beſt, that all three ſhould 


oin 1285 the e 3 and give it that 
| weight, 


— — 


8 1 # 
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weight, which no ſingle perſon could 
give. The two lords, on the other hand, 


were of a different opinion. As the in- 


telligence, they ſaid, had been given to 
the primate, and they had only been con- 
ſulted, the information would come moſt 
naturally from him. HBeſides, they re- 
marked, it was more reſpectful. to keep a 
matter of ſo delicate a nature in a fingle 
hand; and if ſo, the primate's ccclefiaſti= 
cal. character, and well-known, judgment 
made him the propereſt meſſenger of bad 
news; as when he had given the wound, 
| he could pour in balm, to heal it.—— In 
concluſion, the meekneſs of the arch+ 
biſhop gave way; and he took upon him» 
ſelf alone the taſk of carrying the unwel 
come truth to the king. 0 W6ih. 
It was indeed an unwelcome. truth, 
The king at this time, had ſo little con- 
- ception of the queen's diſhoneſty, and 
loved her with ſuch entire affection, that 
he had lately given public thanks for the 
bappineſs he enjoyed with her. 
The method which the primate. oh, 
was, to draw up the whole affair on pa- 
per, with all the evidence, on: which it 
„ reſted, 
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reſted, and Jreſine it to the aue in pri- 
vate. 15 1 

Henry hooks the ie as we 
my ſuppoſe he would. His fury broke 
out in vehement execrations, and threats 
againſt thoſe, who had been the contri- 


vers of ſuch villainy. And yet even in 


his rage he ſeems to have ſpared the arch- 
biſhop,” as a man who might be impoſed 
on; but could not - intend deceit. By 
; degrees however, as his royal fury ſub- 
fided, and he examined the evidence cool- 
ly, it made a deep impreſſion on him; 
and paſſions of another kind began to riſe. 
In ſhort, the queen and her accomplices 
were tried, condemned, and executed. 
A little before her death ſhe confeſſed her 
guilt to the archbiſhop; and the fult 
voice of hiſtory bears err to Arr 


Juſtice of her JOE.” 5 


About the time, in which the arch - 
biſhop was concerned in this affair, he 
was engaged in another, almoſt equally 
invidious; the viſitation of All- ſouls - col- 
ge in Oxford. That ſociety was in 


much - 


a” 
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much diſorder. Their diſſentions " gave 
great offence; and the irregularity of their 
manners, ftill greater. They are taxed, 
in the language of thoſe times, With theit 
ſtandalous COT ommeſſations, and 
ingurgitations. The archbiſhop, . 
tor, was called in by one of the contends _ 
ing parties; and he found it no eafy 5 
matter to compoſe their heats, and reſtore 
good manners. With his uſual vigour he 
went through the diſagreeable taſk ; and 
having mixed as much lenity as poſſible, 
with his cenſures, he reviewed theit᷑ ſtay 
tutes; and made ſuch additions, as he 


boped would prevent ny. reer 
1 the None: $942 ” 


hs the year- eaſt ui modi hes 

v7" a theſe troubleſome affairs; happened 

the battle of Solway-moſs ; where the 
Scotiſh army received a total defeat. Many 

. of their nobility being taken priſoners, 
were ſent to London, and committed to 

the care of the moſt conſiderable perſons 
about the court, The earl of Caſſilis, 

was ſent to Lambeth, Here he found 


himſelf 
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himſelf. in a ſchool of e 

teligien: Where every thing great, — 
noble, and liberal abounded. Caſſilis 
imſelf had A, turn for literature; 3 and 
ſoon became enamoured with this amiable 
ſgeiety. The gentleneſs, and benevolence 
of the archbiſhop in particular attracted = 


his eſteem; and brought him to think 


more. favourably of the reformers; to 
whaſe opinions he ſoon became a, pho» 
rough convert. Scotland had not yet re- 
ceived the tenets of the reformation: and 
the archbiſhop would! often ſay, That 
when it ſhould . pleaſe to inlighten 
that country, he hoped the intimacy, 
which had ſubſiſted between him and the 
earl of Caſſilis, might not wholly be 
without effect.. And in fact it proved 
ſa; fer ſome years afterwards, when the 
farmed: opinions got footing in Scot« 
land, nobody contributed ſo much to 
2 e as — BE 
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ehe M muh be ee that | 

as N death would have weakene 
2 popiſh cauſe, yet we do not find, that 

produced any "ſuch effect. Many re- 
1 that after the firſt heat of the 
8 rupture with Rome, the King had been 
gradually returnin towards it Pk and that, 
with regard to all the doctrines of popery. 
he was, at this time, more zealous, than 
| he had ever been: and they accounted 
for it very plauſibly by obſerving, that as 
his paſſions began to cool, the religious 
fear took more poſſeſſion of him. 
The popiſh party, it is certain, at this 
period affumed unuſual ſpirits; and thought 
they had influence enough to obegin _ 
point. 

One morning the primate was ſurprized 
with a meſſage from the king, * off 
Lambeth ; in 15 barge, and wiſhed imme - 

diately 


222 — —„—- — ——— EE — — 
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diately to ſpeak with him. As he came on 


board, the king called out, I can now 


inform you, who is the greateſt heretic in 
Kent: and ordering the barge to row 
gently up the river, he ſeated the archbi- 
ſhop by him, and produced a large book, 
Which, he faid, contained an accuſation 


of ſeveral of the Kentiſh miniſters hee al 


their dioceſan, 1 re 

The archbiſhop, Shay not. mats pre- 
ſent i in the article of ſurprize, gazed firſt 
at the king, and then at the book, and 
could not, in ſome minutes, collect an 
anſwer, The king bad him not be diſtreſ- 
ſed: 2 0 1 conſider the affair, faid he, 


merely as a combination of your enemies; 
and as ſuch I ſhall treat it. 


. Commilhoner were ſoon ſic appoint= 


| primate ; ; and at "the ies? a 7 nad the 


king, with his uſual indelicacy, placed the 
primate himſelf. The archbiſhop was 


| ſhocked at this defi; gnation ; and could 


barely be prevailed on to appear once at 
the opening of the commiſſion. It ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed however, how the king 
ſtood affected 3 and ſaved the ee 8 

ad- 
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advocates the. trouble of any. taboured de- 
fen ce. Each of the accuſers endeavoured 
Gi. what art he was. able, to withdraw 
himſelf from a buſineſs, which WAS likely 
to bring him ſo. ungrateful a return. 
The chief contriver of this whole affair 
was the biſhop of Wincheſter, who with 
great aſſiduity, had collected a variety of 
: paſſages from ſermons, and other diſcourſes 
in which it was ſuppoſed, the archbiſhop 
had ſhewn more regard to the nem learning 
(as proteſtantiſm was called) and the pro- 
feſſors of it, than the laws then in force 
allowed, . 
Among other agents * Wincheſtec 
employed, he drew over by his inſinuating 
arts, two perſons, who were very nearly 
connected with the archbiſhop himſelf ; 
Pr. Thorndon, ſuffragan of Dover, and 
Dr. Barber, a civilian. Each of them 
had been promoted by the archbiſhop, and - 
held an office under him; and both had | 
been always treated by him on the footing | 
of intimate friends. Barber even lived in 
his. houſe ; and had a penſion ſettled. on 
him, that he might be ready with his ad- 
vice on every occafion, When the proofs 
7 tber 
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1 -; 4 
therefore of this 'confederacy v were put inte | 


the primate's hands, we may Tuppole. his 
aſtoniſhment 'oh "Ending a letter from 
7 each of theſe | perſohs, containin: ng a varicty 
of matter againſt him, which his familia- 
rity, and unreſerved ede with them, 
had calily' furniſhed. 

Soon afterwards, whit cbelk two per⸗ 
ſons happened both to be with the arehbi- 
ſhop, at his houſe at Beckeſburne; ** Come 

your ways with me, faid he, leading them b 

into his ſtudy; I muſt Have yout advice in 

a certain matter“ When lie had carried 
them to a retired window in the röom, 
* You twait, he refumed,' be men, in 
whorti I have had much truft ; and you | 
maſt now give me fomne cdunell. TI have 
been ſhamefully abuſed by ohe ör twaln, 
to whom 1 Have thewed all m y < ſecrets. 
And the matter is fo fallen Suk. that 

ttley have not only di {efoled my cn 5 
but alſd have taken upon them to accule 
me of hereſy ;/ and are become witneſſes 
dgainſt me. T require vo therefore to 
adviſe me, how 1 hall behave my ſelf to to 
theni. You ate both my 7 ; what 


fay 2 to the matter 
Whe- 
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Whether they had any ſuſpicion of. the 
acchbimops meaning, does not appear : 
As the queſtion however was put, oy 
coald not avoid pronouneing wirkt great 
ſeverity "apainſt' ſuch villany. The pri- 
mate then drawing che letters from his 
boſom, „ Know you, faid he, thele 
papers, my maſters Fo have con- 
demned youtſelves. God make you both 
men. I never deſerved this at your 
hands. If ſueh men as you, are not to be 
truſted, there is no fidelity to be found. 
I fear my left hand will accufe my right.” 
Having faid this, he added, after a pauſe, 
that they might reſt affured, lie would 
take no ſteps to puniſh their baſeneſs; - 
but he thought * fit eee N thee 
from his ſervice. | 
The king Meer treated the Ach 
| ber esd with more ſeverity; and 
threw many of them into priſon. This 
alarming Gardiner, ho wrote a letter to 
the: primate in the following abject ſtyle. 
Gentle father, I Have not herne ſ 
« tender a heart towards you, #s & true 
« child ought to bear; tho you never 
gave me occaſion otherwiſe 5 but rather 
i 5 cc by 
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0 by benefits provoked! me to the con- 
10 * trary. „J aſk mercy, of you with as 
* contrite a heart, as ever David aſked of 
12 God. 1 defire you to remember the 
, prodigal child. I am full ſorry for my 
« fault; heartily confeſſiag my raſhneſs, 
« and indeliberate doings. - Forgive me 
« this fault; and you ſhall never hereafter 
. perceive, but that at all times I ſhall 
« be as obedient, as ever was child to- -his 
4 natural father. I am, your's, and ſhall 
© be your's; and that truly while I live. 
4 Good father, 1 have given myſelf unto 
et you, heart, body, and ſervice. And 
« now remember that I am Your true 
6. ſervant. . 
This letter, , any it 8 — Wins 
cheſter s future life, to have been a mere 
artifice, ſo wrought. on the gentle nature 
of the primate, that hearing the king was 
reſolved to lay Wincheſter's letters before 
the houſe of lords, he went to him, and 
at. length prevailed on him, not to give 
de biſhop any e 8 3 nach to 
in matter ans 27 mz & 15.093 
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The event f this ölen de 
the ardour of the archbiſhop's enemies for 
ſome time ; but it revived again in about 
two years, on the death of Charles Draw 
don duke of Suffolk. FIOY 
Wich this nobleman the king bad proc 
5 cd, through life, a" friendſhip, of. 
which it was not thought his heart was 
. ſuſceptible; and on hearing of his death, 
he pronounced a ſhort eulogy on his me- 
mory, which was beyond the moſt la- 
boured panegyric. The news was brought 
to him in council: God reſt his ſoul! 
(faid the king, with much emotion :) he 
was an honeſt man. I have known him 
long; and never knew him ſpeak a bad 
word behind the back of any man.“ 
Then turning round the board, with a 
ſarcaſtic air, Of which of you, oy | 
lords, added he, can I fay as much? 
The duke's amiable manners had 3 
engaged the eſteem of the archbiſhop 
whoſe virtues, in return, were equally 
admired. by the duke. A vety ſincere 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between them; and it 
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was thought the perſuaſive aa: of 
the primate had drawn the duke to think 
favoutably of the reformers, - whoſe friend 
and patron, he was generally eſteemed. 
Tho the duke had ever been a cautious 
man; and interfered little in public 
affairs; yet conſidering his favour with the 
king, the popiſh party thought his death 
of great advantage to their cauſe. They 
- conceived, that it might both weaken the 
. proteſtant intereſt ; and tend alſo to . 
the king's regard for the primate. 
Elated with theſe hopes, the ie 
Wiachoficr, and his emiſſaries, beſet the 
king, now yielding to age and infirmityz 
and endeavoured to awaken his religious 
fears. In vain might wiſe laws ſtruggle 
„with hereſies, if the patrons of thoſe 
e hgreſies were above law. Of his ma- 
* jeſty alone redreſs could be had. He 
* as God's vicegerent to rectify the 
« abuſes of the times; and might be 
* aſſured, the ſword was not put into his 
„ hands in vain: he Was cents — 
ve the ruft. ar; 
From hints they pr ee * to -phidtie 5 
© language; * in direct words, 
90015 informed 


3 
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informed the king, that while the arch- 
biſhop fat in council, nothing effeRual 
could be: conſulted about religion. They 
prayed his majeſty therefore to give leave 
for the primate to be ſent to the Tower; 
and it would then be ſeen; haw ample a 
charge againſt him would appear. The 
king pondered; and conſente. 

That very evening, as it grew dark, 


8 Leney ſent for the archbiſhop to White- 


Hall. He was walking penſively in a long 
5 gallery, when the archbiſhop entered. 
«© My lord of Canterbury, ſaid the king, 
I have given permiſſion to have you ſent 
to the Tower. Some lords of council 
have dealt with me to that purpoſe. They 
have grievous things to lay to yqur charge, 
which they dare not utter, while you 
have free admiſſion to the board. 
_ . The archbiſhop expreſſed his readineſs 

10 have his conduct inquired into, in 
whatever manner the king thought fit: 
and offered to go, with great alacrity, to 


the Tower, till he had fully anſwered the 
accuſations of his adverſaries. 
The king interrupting him, as his 
| manner Was, with a burſt of vociteration, 5 
0 , H 2 1 
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. his ſurprize at the primite's - 
fimplicity but immediately ſoftening bis 


voice, told him, that it was much ea- 


ſier to keep him from the Tower; than 
to deliver him out of it. Vou will be 
1 ſent for, ſaid he, in the morning, by - 
e the council; and dealt with haughtily. 
« If the lords talk of committing you, 
defire you may firſt hear your accuſers. 
If they deny this, appeal to me; and 
tc take this ring; which in m ſhew 
« them as a token 

At eight the next morning, the Peres 
biſhop. was accordingly called before the 
council; and was kept ſome time, ſtand- 
ing at the door. Being admitted, he 


punctually followed the king's directions: 


and when the lords inſiſted on ſending him 
to the Tower, he appealed to the king, 
who had taken the affair, he told them, 
into his own hands. As he ſaid this, he 
produced the ring, which was a . 
very well known. & bes: 
Every one preſent was foray and 
the lord Ruſſel ſtarting up, cried out, 
with an oath, I told you, my lords, 
* how it would be; and that the king 
t „ would 
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* would never ſuffer. him, to e ecm. | 
% mitted.” * * 1 
When the affair was W before the 
kinks he made a ſhort buſineſs of it. 
Striding haughtily round the room, and 
throwing an eye of indignation firſt on 
one, and then on another; I thought, 
ſaid he, I had a diſcreet council; but I 
ſee I am deceived. How have ye handled 
here my lord of Canterbury? What 
made ye of him? a ſlave; ſhutting him 
out of the council chamber among ſerving 


men.——l would have you to underſtand, 


by the faith I owe to God, (laying his 
hand ſolemnly on his breaſt) that if a 
prince can be beholden to a ſubje&, I am 
to my lord of Canterbury; whom I ac- 
count as faithful a man towards his prince, 
as ever was prelate in this realm: and one 
to whom I am ſundry ways beholden : and 
therefore he that loveth my; wil e 
| him.” 3 - 
Having ald this he rode: out; and 
left the lords endeavouring which ſhould 
apologize to the primate in the higheſt 
ſtrain of compliment. The next day the 
king ſent ſeveral of them, as was cuſtom- 
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greatly "inf: 


The meſſage was ve 
* its fol effect; 


ary with him after ſuch diſſentions, to 
dine with the archbiſhop at Lambeth. 
There is ſomething ſingular in this 


6 ate affair It is difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther Henry was at firſt in earneſt; and 


aftetwards changed his reſolution yoror 
whether: he took this method to check the 


1 neſs of the archbiſhop's enemies. 


Wnile this ſcene was acting in the 


coenkil, a part of the fame plan was pre- 


paring in parliament. There Sir Johf 


Soſwrleck, in a ſtudied) harangue, accuſed. 


the archbiſhop of being an upholder wr 
heretical opinions; with which he had 


ted the county of Kent. 


FHenty being informed of this motibn, 


called a gentleman in waiting, and ſent 
Sir John this meſſage: Tell that varlet 
« Goſwick, that if he do not preſently | 
« reconcile himſelf to my lord of Canter- 


* bury, I will puniſh him for the ex- 


« ample of others. What knows he of 


<< my lord's Preaching i in Kent? Was not | 


7 % 8 


ec he; at that time, in Bedfordſhire ? * 8 
7 intelligible; 3 ang 7 
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But i it was not Conte W of 
religion that every advantage was taken 
againſt the archbiſhop ; the moſt trivial 
_ cavils were often made. He had enemies 
ready for any ſpecies of calumny ; and Sir 
Thomas Seymour, who had abilities to 
object to nothing elſe, was able to object 
to the meanneſs of his houſe-keeping. 
On this head, he threw out inſinuations 


to the king. Henry heard him with ap- 


parent indifference; and careleſſy an- 
ſweredz «© Ay! Seymour! and does my 
lord of Canterbury keep as little hoſpita- 
lity, as you ay Tony faith, as et 
the contrary,” _ 

The king ſaid no more, but took an 
| 1 opportunity to ſend Sir Thomas, on 
ſome frivolous meſſage, to Lambeth, 
about dinner time. When he came there, 
* he was carried through the great hall, 
where a bountiful table was 1 — tho 
us © . only 
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only in its ordinary manner. wo 
thence he was conducted up ſtairs to the 


archbiſhop, where he found a large com- 


pany juſt Gtting down to dinner; among 
whom the archbiſhop, in his uſual hearty 
manner, inſiſted, that * Thomas ſhould 
take a plaee . 

The next time the, 0 5 5 him, 
« Well; ſaid he, Seymour, what cheer 
had you at Lambeth? for I are e 
lord would. keep you to dine.“ 

The poor man, confounded. at abs. 
queſtion; and - ſeeing plainly the king's 
meaning, . threw himſelf at his feet, and 
begged his Majeſty to pardon the foul 
ſlander, with which he had aſperſed the 
archbiſhop, He then frankly mentioned 

all he had ſeen ; and concluded with ſay- 
ing, he believed nobody in the realm, 
except his An himſelf, * . a 
table. 

«Ah! good ws; ſaid che TRY 
he hath, he ſpendeth in houſe-keeping 
and if he now keep food: a table, as you 
ſay, it being neither term, nor parlia- 
ment, he is meetly viſited, at thoſe times, 
by warrant you,” ——< But, added the 


— 


kings e cdorgine tone, I know the 
bottom of all theſe falſities. Yow want to 
have a finger in church matters, do you? 
But you may ſet your heart at reſt: while 
I am king, there ſhall be no ſuch doings. 
Theſe inſinuations with regard to the 
archbiſhop's great economy, ſeem in ſome 
degree to have been credited by Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil; who in a letter, told the pri- 
mate freely, what was current at court— 
that he, and all the biſhops were im- 
menſely rich—and that they had nothing 
in view, but raifing princely fortunes for 


their families. The archbiſhop's an- 


ſwer to Cecil is ſo ingenuous; and bears 
ſo ſtrong a ſtamp of — ww it” is 
well worth tranſcribing. (153 | 
* After my hearty a | it 
« thanks, as well for your gentle letter, 
0 as for tho copy of the pacification ; and 
* for your good remembrance of the two 
_ * matters, which I defired you not to 
forget; the one concerning the biſhop 
« of Cologn's letters; and the other con- 
«© cerning Mr. Mowſe; erte x. * give 
4. . wt 1 RON thanks, 
e 1 1 Fo) % 4 
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es As fort your admonition;:::I takes 
_ <, moſt; thankfully; as I have ever been! 
* moſt glad to be admoniſhed by all my 
friends ; accounting no man ſo fooliſh, 
as he that will not bear friendly admo- 
* nition. For myſelf, I fear nat that 
<4 ſaying of St. Paul, which you quote 
— me, half ſo much as I do ſtark 


a beggary. I took not fo much care 


< about my living, when I was a ſcholar 
sat Cambridge, as at this.preſent: and if 
% good auditor had my accounts, he 
40 would fad, A: Ge to ous 
rich on. 1 
* As to td of: ee os 

« are all beggars, except one man; and 1 
« dare well ſay, he is not very rich. If I 
knew any biſhop that were covetous, 1 
« would ſurely admoniſſi him. 
To be ſhort, I am not ſo doted. as 
«to. ſet my mind upon things here; 
te, which I can neither tarry long with, 
5 nor catry away with me. If time 
i would have ſerved, I would have written 
longer but your ſervant, making haſte, 


% compelleth me to deave off; beſeeching 
* God to preſerve the king, and 
« all 
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«© all bis coun ily and En him. elt front 
is progfeldi! rf zt bas 21 10 Hun 
15 Glen 2197 ee, dwen ever r, 
e git nein 4310 bes T. Cantuar.“ 
© Theſe itte reports with regard to 
the avarice of the biſhops, are commonly 
aſcribed to the avarice of the courtiers; 
who were deſirous of adding the revefiues 
of the biſhopricks to the ſpoils of the 
monaſteries- The wealth of the biſhops 
therefore was the faſhionable oourt - topie 
on the expediency of ſtripping them of 
their temporalities, and ſettling penſions 
on them; that they might not the, ins 
cumbered with ſecular affairs. 
Henry knew well the palin; of this 
language; and alluded to it, when he told 
Sir Thomas Seymour, he nen, 
Inger in church matters, 14 
But tho Henry would not allow: bis 
courtiers to ſtrip the clergy of theirpoſ+ 
ſeſſions, he was very well inclined to do it 
himſelf. His method was, to oblige the 
biſhops to make diſadvant⸗ geous exchanges 
with crown lands. In this way he [ſtrip 
mw the ſee. of c during arch - 
5 biſhop 
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biſhop Cranmer's time, of 1 50%. 0 an- 


nual rent; and the archbiſhop would 
often hint, that if he were leſs hoſpitable, 
than _ . a ee v bee be 
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: cg hk Gibbs nee of Henry's 


reign, the archbiſhop met with no farther 


diſturbance of any kind; his enemies 


—— kings reſotos- 


deed the protection, which H 
den irritable and implacable temper, the 
genius of his religion, and the bias of 


bigotry, males one of thoſe ſtrange con- 
tradictions, which we ſometimes meet 
with, but cannot account "oy in the Chas 


racters of men. © %, * 


It is ſomewhat augen T 


on one of theſe late attacks, obſerving the 


mildneſs of the primate's temper, the : 
acrimony of his adverſaties, and the 


danger he muſt run, when de- 


prived of the protection of his prince, 
wan for his arms, as if in the Piri 


of 


a 2 e 
. 
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young with-their-own- blood: and added, 
in an odd jumble of coarſe metaphor, 
A That he; was likely to be. . if a. 
ae EY. 


0 2 
« "I 


| The laſt . was an at of 
blood ; and gave the archbiſhop. a noble 


opportunity of ſhewing how well he had 


learned that great Chriſtian telſon of for- 
giving an enemy. | 
Almoſt without the; ſhadow of juſtice, 
| Henry. had given directions to have the 
duke of Norfolk attainted by an act of 
parliament. The king's mandate ſtood in 
lieu of guilt; and the bill er the 
houſe with great eaſ. 
No man, except the biſhop of Wins 
cheſter, had been ſo great an enemy to 
the archbiſhop, as the duke of Norfolk. 
He had always thwarted the primate's 
meaſures and oftener than once had 
practiſed againſt his life. How many 
would have ſeen with ſecret pleaſure the 
workings of Providence againſt ſo ran- 
corous an . ſatisfied in having 
them- 
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themſelves no hand in his unjuſt” FEY 
But the archbiſhop ſaw the affair in 
another light: he 0 with Horror; and 
altho«the king had in a particular man- 
ner intereſted himſelf in this buſineſs, 
the primate oppoſed the bill with all his 
might; and when his oppoſition was 
vain, hie left the houſe with nnen, ; 
and retired to bh n ha 


1 1 1 1; * EIS „ 7 i 
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While the was: was. 8 on wats 
attainder of the duke of Norfolk, with 
ſuch unjuſt, | and cruel precipitancy, he 
_ was himſelf haſtening apace to the grave. 
He had long been an object of diſguſt, 
and terror. His body was become a maſs 
of fetid humours; and his temper was ſo 
brutal, that if he had not been diverted 
a ſtratagem, he would have put his 
ede to death, only for differing from 
him on a point of theology a queen too, 
whoſe daily: employment it was, to fit for 
hours on her knees before him, dreffing 
the offenſive! ulcers of his legs. His 
attendants approached him with trem⸗ 
bling. One or two of them ran the riſk 

TT ; : of 
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f loſing their heads, only for intimatiog 
their fears about his beslth. It ws 
prognoſticating his be . amounted 
Houle: to high-trcaſon.. nag 

Diſeaſe at length fabducd piles brutal 
3 When he was now almoſt in the 
article of death, Sir Anthony Denny 
ventured to. hi bt. with great delicacy, 
that his nm. thought his majeſty's . 
life in ſome danger. Henry took the 
admonition patiently, for he felt nature 
ſpeaking .'a | Jeſs ceremonious language 
within. He was juſt able to order the 
archbiſhop to be called. « = 
When the primate came, he found the 
king ſpeechleſs, extended on a couch, 


his eyes glazed, and motionleſs. His 


attendants had ventured now to throw off 
all diſguiſe; and the real ſentiments 4 
the heart, on this great occaſion, wee 
viſible on every inlightened countenance. 
The archbiſhap!s ſenſations were very 
different. His were the painful feelings, 
which ariſe from pity mingled with a high 
ſenſe of gratitude, where there could be 
no real eſteem; and where, in an hour of 
the . 3 there was no poſſibi- 
. | lity 
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Fang. Henry did nes ver ſeem — 
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m lung in e 1 jets n hd ver vn 
dying king; and ſympathized With every 


of intelle&. The primate begged 8 1 
him to give ſome ſign of bis dying in the 
faith of Chriſt. Henry made an ve to. 


| We 10 n War, eee, wa e 
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The death of Henry, which haps 
* in the year 2547. opened 


ſcene. On producing his will, * ap. 


* Shaw fixteen of the leading men 


of the kingdom were appointed regents. 1 
They were reſtrained by many limitations 


but under theſe, a majority were allowed 
to govern the kingdom ar they thought fit. 1 
This happy clauſe overturned all the reſt. 

Henry had ene the regents, | as 


equally as he could, of both parties in 


religion; and hoped, that by keeping 


things, during his ſon's minority, in the 


. . o : . 
L fame 
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fame. heſitating ſituation, in which he 
had left them, he might- prevent their 
running into extremes. But it happened 
' otherwiſe. A majority plainly inclined 
to the proteſtant cauſe, either from 
conſcience, or intereſt ; -and they thought 


themſelves fully authorized by the pre- 


cxpt of the will, to govern' the king- 


dom as they thought it. The earl of 
Hertford, the king's uncle, was created 
duke of Somerſet, and choſen protector. 
The other regents immediately cara 


= | 


I , 


The archbiſhop, hl aced's at the ; Hes 
of the regency, rarely interfered with ſtate 
affairs ; and gave little e to the 
ambition of his compeers. In eccleſi- 
aſtical matters he tbok the lead: and 
every thing, that was done, in this de- 
partment, during Edward's reign, may: be 
conſidered as done by his authority. 

But it would interfere too much with 
the nature of ſuch a work as this, to 
enter into a minute detail of all the 
changes, which were made in religion. 
1 3 „ 
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Such a detail appears more a in 
works appropriated to theſe inquiries“. 
Here it is propoſed only to illuſtrate. the 
character of this excellent prelate; and it 
will be enough to touch ſo far on the 
changes he made, as to throw a proper 
light on his wiſdom, prudence, n 
nne ane ee. 6. 1 


1 SY SENS „ 


Tbe grit yi 5 . the 
ſettlement of the ſupremacy ; a point, 
which he had exceedingly at heart, as the 
foundation of every thing elſe. He 
formally therefore petitioned the young 
king, that as he had exerciſed the office of 
archbiſhop under his father, he might be 
permitted to exerciſe it under him: and 
be would perform no epiſcopal duty, till 


his new licence was made out. — This 


example, he propoſed ſhould be ae 
on the clergy. 

Thus authorized he proceaded to ; abs 
affairs of religion. But before any thing 
was done, he thought it right to ſhew the 


. See Jewel's 3 Burnet's hiſt, of the reform. 
| Heylin's ecclef. kiſt; OS 


neceſſity 


* 
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neceſſity of doing ſomething : and to this 


purpoſe a 5 viſitation was made. 
Abuſes of all kinds were inquired into 


corrupt doctrines; corrupt practices; ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies; the lives of che 
clergy; and the manners of the laity, 
The viſitors had authority to proceed a 
ſtep farther. In flagrant caſes a few cen- 
ſures were paſſed ; and a few injunctions 
given. The idea was to reſtrain, rather FS 
than to aboliſh, the old ſyſtem. 

Among other things it was | thought 
expedient to ſuſpend en Amidft 
the licence of It times, no Perles of it 
deſerved more reproof, than that which 
had gotten poſſeſſion of the pulpit, 
Many of the monks had been ſecularized ; 
and bringing with them into their 15 
churches their old monaſtic ideas, the 
war divinity of thoſe times was, if 

e, more oppoſite to ſcripture, and 
more e offenfive to common ſenſe, than " 
had e ever been i in the darkeſt reign of po- 
pery. In the room of preaching, a book 
of homilies was publiſhed, and ordered to 
be read in churches. The uſe of ſcripture 


allo. was allowed; and that the people 


I 2 might 
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might have an explanation of it at Lb 
the commentary of Eraſmus was autho- 
rized. —Theſe changes had great effi- 
cacy⸗ ſp moderate as they appeared, and 
aiming rather to undermine the founda- 
tions of popery, than to overturn them. 
TY any open alt. 


The minds of the people indeed were, 
in a good degree, prepared for them; and 
it is ſaid, nothing contributed more to 

5 looſen, their prejudices, than a popular 
paper, which was publiſhed, about the 
cloſe-of the late reign, intitled, The ſup- 
plication of the poor commons to_the hing. 
It was levelled chiefly at the ignorance, 
and immorality of the Romiſh. clergy ; 
and being written in a maſterly manner; 
and interſperſed with a variety of lively 
anecdotes, it was much read; and tended 
greatly to give the people juſt ideas of the 
clerical office. Among other ſtories the 
following very curious one is related. 
«A certain court - chaplain, who had 
cc great preferment, obſerved, as he was 
«  travelliog, - a church upon a fair hill, 
8 beſet 
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beſet with groves, and fields, the green 
* meadows lying beneath on the banks 
« of a river, garniſhed with willows, 
«« poplars, and alders. He was mightily 
„taken with the place, and calling out 
« to his ſervant; Robin, ſaid he, this 
re benefice ſtandeth pleaſantly. I would 
« it were mine. Why, Sir, ſaid his ſer- 
« yant, it is your's; and immediately 
* named the pariſn—If your highnefs had 
«© ſo many ſwine in this realm, as you 
« have men, would you commit the 
* keeping of them to ſuch ſwine-herds, 
as did not know their ſwine-cots, 
4 « when they ſaw them ?” + 
The dread, in which the Romiſh eng, 
were at that time thrown, from what had 
been already done, is ſtrongly expreſſed ' in 
the following language. Theſe dumb 
« dogs have learned to fawn upon them, 
*« who” bring them bread; and to be 
t“ wonderful friſky when they are che- 
« riſhed: but if they be once bid to couch, 
* they draw the tail between their legs, 
« and get them ftrait to their kennel : 
« and then, come who will, they ſtir no 
> an till they hear their fire pope cry. 
| x WM out, 
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2 out, hey, cut, or long tail.- 80 n 
45 are they of ſtripes, and leſt they ſhould . 
« be tied up ſo ſhort, that they cannot 
4 range abroad; nor worry. now and 
6 then, a lamb,” . 
Then, follows a long account of Ws . 
rapacity, of which many inſtances are 
1 given. ” Among others, we are told, 
| «© it was no rare thing to ſee poor people 
i beg at Eaſter, to pay for the ſacrament, 
7 when they receive, it, Nor is it leſs 
40 common to ſee men beg for dead 
« bodies, that they may pay the prieft's 
« dues. It is not long ſince, in the city 
« of London, a dead body was brought 
hi to the church to be buried; being ſo 
„poor, that it was almoſt quite naked. 
T But theſe charitable men, who teach 
« us, that it is one of the works of mercy 
E to bury the dead, would not bury this 
4 dead corps, „ their dues. 80 
« they cauſed it to be carried into the 
« ſtreet, . till the poor people, who 
a dwelled there, begged ſo much as ws. 
« dues came to.” 
The apoſtrophe of * ſuppliants to 
the | King was very noble. and. ſpirited. 
| „ 
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«Tf you ſaffer Chriſt's poor members to 
| < be thus oppreſſed, expect the righteous 
46 judgment of God for your negligence. h 
« Be merciful therefore to yourſelf, as 
well as to us. Endanger not your own 
 « ſoul by the ſuffering of us poor com- 
% mons. Remember that your hoar hairs 
ce are a token, that nature maketh haſte 
. to abſolve your life. Defer not then, 
4 moſt dread ſovereign, the reformation 
of theſe enormities. For the wound is 
<'even unto death. Whoredom is more 
© eſteemed than wedlock, Simony hath 
* loſt its name. Uſury is lawful gains. 
% What example of life do the people 
e ſhew this day, which declares us more 
© to be the people of God, than Jews, 
45 and Mahometans * e 5 


The leaders of the popiſh party eaſily 
ſaw the tendency of the primate's mea- 
ſures; and gave them what oppoſition 
they were able. The My of Win- 
cheſter never appeared in a more becoming 
light, With equal firmneſs, and plauſi- 
bility he remonſtrated. 
| I 4 mence- 
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* mencement of a minority, he ſaid, was 
ec not a time to introduce novelties. To 


<< alter the religion of a country was a 


« ſerious. buſineſs; and required the ut- 
© moſt deliberation. No act of legiſlature, 


was great preſumption to publiſh things 


« under the king's name; with which, 

« it was well known, neither he, nor the 
« protector, were at all acquainted. 
te But even if bare decency were conſulted, 
ce it was very offenſive to all ſober men to 

&« ſee the wiſdom of ages cancelled in a 
« few months. — The paraphraſe of 


cc Eraſmus, he remarked, was written at 
a time, when the pen of that writer was 
s very licentious. Itcontained many points 
1 of doctrine, which, he preſumed, the 


t proteſtantsthemſelveswould not willingly 
& inculcate; and he would maintain, that it 
© contradicted the homilies in many par- 
c ticulars. As for the homilies, tho he 


« did not doubt their being well intend- 
ed, yet they were certainly very inac- 
. *« curate compoſitions; and ran into 


40 length on many curious points of doc - 
0 uine, which * rather to miſlead, 
than 
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« than to inform the people.—-Por him- 
« ſelf, he ſaid, he was careleſs of all con- 
t ſequences, which the freedom of his 
t ſpeech might draw upon him. The 
«© laſt ſcene: of his life was now. on the 
« ſtage; and he only wiſhed to en 
* it properly 
There was an energy; ns i in 
this language, ſuperior to any thing, that 
had ever fallen from Gardiner: and if 
that had been the laſt ſcene of his life, 
we muſt have acknowledged the dignity 
of it's concluſion. In his objections alſo 
there was more than a ſhew of reaſoning; 
and the promoters of reformation had but 
an indifferent ground for a defence. They 
anſwered with the plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city of honeſt men (which was the, beſt 
defence they could make), that they were 
aſſured their amendments were right on 
the whole; and that if ſome things were 
objectionable, theſe too ſhould be en | 
ed, as ſoon as poſſible, ee 5 
This was a better anſwer; ck ati 
in the ſpirit of reformation,” than their 
replying, as they afterwards did, to the 
arguments of Wincheſter, by throwing 
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bim into priſon. This violent a 
may well be reckoned among the errors 
af thoſe times. The archbiſhop indeed 
does not appear to have had any hand in 
this affair. ' It iſſued folely from the 
council; and was intended probably to 
remove Wincheſter from the parliament, 
which was then about to be aſſembled. 
In every light, political or religious, it 
was a harſh, diſcordant meaſure; and 
very unworthy of the tion . f W 
Wees to ſerve. | wy | 
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on the fourth of November 1547, 
about nine months after Henry's death, 
a parliament was aſſembled ; and the lea- 
ders of the proteſtant cauſe hoped to make 
it the inſtrument of ſtill more eſſential 
alterations, than any they had yet made. 
Indeed, the bias of the nation leaned 
more to this ſide. Such a change ap- 
peared in the opinions of men, ſince the 
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laſt parliament of Henry, that no one 


could imagine the two aſſemblies were 


eompoſed of the ſame people. In every 
debate the proteſtant took the lead; and 


drew over a majority. In that age of 
novelty, when the general prineiples of 
men were unfixed, it was an eaſy matter 
to perſuade t thoſe, who were incapable. of 
rational inquiry. The convocation; ani- 
mated by the archbiſhop, ſhewed the ſame 
ſpirit; — digeſted buſineſs for tlie par- 

liament. The act of the ſix articles was 
repealed: communion in both kinds was 
allowed: tradition was diſcredited.: lent 
was conſidered as à political inſtitution: 
the liturgy was ordered to be new mo- 


delled; an eaſy catechiſm to be — . 


and the canon law to be reformed. 

Theſe things however were 1 an 
done at this time: but I mention them 
together, as the principal acts of parlia- 
ment, and of eee OY this | 
ſhort reign. 

In framing the . EY new mo- 
delling the liturgy, and the canon law, 
the archbiſhop had the chief hand. The 
laſt indeed he had attempted in the late 
#2 reign ; 
$4 
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reign: but the prevalence of the popiſh 
party obliged him to leave that uſeful 
work unfiniſhed. He now undertook it 


in earneſt; and not being ſatisfied with 


making it an accurate, and judicious per- 


: formance, he endeavoured to make it even 
elegant. Dr. Haddon was | eſteemed at 


that time, the beſt ee in E ngland - 


| viſe this Iannis i his — = 
Several of Haddon's corrections may yet 


be ſeen in the original manuſcript ; which 
is ſill extant in Bennet-college:in Cam- 
bridge. Mubierum @ partu, is altered into 
Levatarum puerperarum : and cuicung hoe 
prærogativum eft, into cuicung hoc pecu- 
hare jus tribuitur, quod prerogativum vo- 
cant,—But ſuch was the fatality attending 


this uſeful work, that it was prevented 
taking effect in Edward's, as it had been 


in Henry's: reign: it was not ſufficiently 


| prepared. to be brought rod _—_—_ | 


that a 8 immature h. 


SO 


The archbiſhop endeavoured alſo to con- 


ine the office of confirmation, as much as 


* 


8 "% | 0 he 
2 5 * 
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he could to adults. He ſaw little uſe in 
adminiſtering it to children. But when 
people were come to years of diſcretion; 
and ſeriouſly deſired to renew their bap- 
tiſmal vow, he thought the ſolemnity of 
| ſuch an ordinance, at that time, might 
make a ſtrong impreſſion. 12 
Some other changes he made of ne 
import; but ſtill with that admirable cau- 
tion, and c e nn . all ibs 
Parent 5 
His caution eie ad not paſ haſty 
PEPIN Many of his friends con- 


| ceived, that he might have taken haſtier 


ſteps. The zeal of Calvin in particulat 
took offence. That reformer wrote his 
ſentiments very freely to the archbiſhop; _ 
and wiſhed him to puſh matters with, a 
little more ſpirit. He put him in mind 
of his age, which could not long allow 
kim to continue his uſeful-labours ; and 
feared, that on his death, an opportunity 
would be loſt, which might never be re- 
covered. The archbiſhop anſwered: his 
letter with great kindneſs—reminded him 
of the many difficulties he had ſtill to 
| oppoſe z and endeavoured to convince him 
| ; of 
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While the primate was thus aboliſhing 
the eſſentials 'of popery, it may be ſup- - 
poſed, he did not ſuffer it's th. HO to 
y- unobſerved. 
The frequency of e was be- 
come a great abuſe, Men began to think 
nothing was religion, but what was an 
object of fight. This ſhews, how much 
they have to anſwer for, who introduce 


needleſs ceremonies into the offices of any 
religious | eſtabliſhment, The minds of 


the people at the time we are" now de- 
ſcribing, faſcinated with pomp, and ſplen- 


dor, ſaw with lefs reluctance the founda- 


tions of popery ſhaken, than the oſtenta- 
tious ceremonies aboliſhed of carrying 
palms on Ea as or NS: on Aſh- 
Fee 

Mr. Hume treating theſe e en 


non, (which is 8 with him ano- 
e — 


with levity, attributes them to the mo- 
roſe humour of the reformers ; and infi- 
nuates, that it is happy when ſuperſti- 
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ther word for religion), takes this in- 
offenſive turn. When Mr. Hume rears 
the ſtandard of infidelity, and boldly 
combats the truths of religion, he acts 
openly, and honeſtly: but when | he 
ſcatters his careleſs infinuations, as he 
traverſes the paths of hiſtory, we cha- 
racterize him as a dark, inſidious enemy. 


rety ext raordinary phenomenon appeared 
in the houſe of lords—the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury at the head of the popiſh 


peers, and popiſh biſhops, contending 


eagerly againſt the whole force of the 
proteſtant intereſt. The point in diſpute, 
was the propriety of granting a large 
parcel of collegiate, and chantry lands to 

the king's uſe. Had it been intended t 
employ this grant in any uſeful. work, 
the .archbiſhop would readily. have given 
his vote for it: but he knew well what 


direction it would take; and he wiſhed 


the lands rather to continue as they were, 
hoping for better times, than have them 
wo into the hands af mpacious: courtiers. 
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He had the mortification however to fee 
| mw eh 3 | ee 
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ge While this bill 1 was . in the 
houſe, the two univerſities, which were 
clearly comprehended in the letter of it, 


became very apprehenſive; and made 


powerful interceſſion at court to avert the 


danger. Whether the primate intereſted 


himſelf in their favour on this occaſion, 
does not appear: it is rather probable 
that he did, as we find him intereſting. 


"himſelf for them on many other occaſions. - 


They were, at that time, little more, 


than: nurſeries of ſloth, ' ſuperſtition, and 


ignorance; and not many degrees raiſed 
above the monkiſh inſtitutions, which 
had lately been ſuppreſſed. Many i inge-.. 
vious men, and ſcholars of great reputa- 


tion, 'were among them; but they were 
yet ſo thinly ſcattered in the ſeveral col- 
leges, as to have little influence in form- 
ing the general character of the univer- 
fities: and they who wiſhed well to theſe 
foundations, eaſily ſaw this corruption 
muſt terminate in their ruin; and dpſired 


to 
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to avert it. The archbiſhop always g 
: thought himſelf much intereſted in the 


welfare of both the univerſities, but of 


Cambridge in particular; and tho he does 
not appear to have had any legal power 
there, yet ſuch was his intereſt at court, 
and ſuch was the general dependence of 
the more eminent members of that ſociety 
upon him, that ſcarce any thing was done 
there, either of à public, or a private 
nature, without conſulting him. It Was | 
His chief endeavour to encourage, as much 
28 poſſible, a ſpirit of inquity';' and to 
rouſe the ſtudents from tlie "lumber of 
their predeceſſots; well knowing, the 
Mertut philoſophandi was tlie great mean 
of detecting error, and that true learning 
could never be at variance with true reli- 
gion. Aſchim, and: Cheke, two of the 
moſt elegant ſcholars of that age, were 
_ chiefly relied on, and conſulted by the 
archbiſhop in this work. 3 
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Wbile the primate was 8 this 
great, and good part; and on all occaſions 
diſcovering the utmoſt mildneſs and can- 
dour ; the truth of hiſtory. calls on us to 


acknowledge, that on one unhappy occa- 


ſion, he appeared under a very different 


character; that of a bigotted perſecutor. 


It is very true indeed, that he went not 


voluntarily into this buſineſs; but acted 


under a commiſſion to inquire into here- 


"0 tical opinions. 


When the errors 1 he church of 


So were ſcrutinized; private judg- 
ment, altho the baſis of all liberal in- 
quiry, gave birth, as might naturally be 


ſuppoſed, to a variety of ſtrange enthuſi- 


aſtic opinions. Many of theſe were un- 
queſtionably abſurd enough ; and ſome of 


them deſtructive of moral goodneſs: as 


that, the ele& could not ſin—that altho 
the outward man might tranſgreſs, the in- 
ward 
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ward man remained immaculate—that the 
regenerate have a right to what they 
want; and ſome others, equally deteſta- 

ble.—— They were opinions however of 
a leſs offenſive nature, that drew upon 
| Jigs the archbiſhop' s ſeverity. 
Joan Bocher, and George Paris were 
accuſed, tho at different times, one for 
| denying the humanity of Chriſt; the 
other for denying his divinity. They 
were both tried, and condemned to the 
ſtake: and the archbiſhop not only con- 
ſented to theſe acts of blood; but even 
perſuaded the averfion' of the young king 
into a compliance. Your majeſty muſt 
_ diſtinguiſh (ſaid he, informing his royal 
pupil's conſcience) between common 
opinions, and ſuch, as are the eſſential 


articles of faith. Theſe latter we muſt by 


on no account ſuffer to be oppoſed.” _ 
. true, theſe doctrines, eſpecially 
the latter, in the opinion of the generality 
of chriſtians, are ſubverſive of the funda- 
mentals of chriftianity. To deny the 
| divinity of Chriſt ſeems to oppoſe the 
general idea, which the ſcriptures hold 


out of our redemption. On the other 
K 2 . 
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hand, many particular th” 0 
deſcribe. the humanity of Chriſt, ſeem to 


favour the doctrine: and ſome. there are, 
who hold it even in this inlightened age. 
At worſt therefore we muſt conſider it, as 
an erroneous opinion. To call it hereſy, 

when attended with a good life, is cer- 
tainly a great breach of chriſtian, charity. 
Is it not then aſtoniſhing, that a man of 
the archbiſhop's candour could not give it 
alittle more indulgence? If any opinions 


can demand the ſecular arm, it muſt be Bs 


ſuch only, as lead to actions, which in- 
jure the peace of ſociety. We are ſur- 
prized alſo at ſeeing the archbiſhop ſo 
far depreciate his own cauſe, as to ſup- 
poſe that one man incurred guilt by act- 
- ing on the ſame principles, which inti- 
tled another to applauſe: and that he 
who in the opinion of one church, was tho 
greateſt of ſchiſmatics himſelf, ſhould not 
even in common juſtice indulge, in all the 
more ſpeculative points of religion, tole- 
ration to others. Nothing even plauſible 
can be ſuggeſted in defence of the arch- 
| biſhop on this occaſion ; except only that 
the ſpirit. of popery was not yet wholly 
ee. | 
There 
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There are however, among proteſtant 
Vriters at this day, fome who have under- _ 
taken his vindication. But I ſpare their 
indiſcretion. Let the horrid act be uni- 
verſally diſclaimed. To palliate, is, to 
participate. With indignation let it be 
recorded, as what above all other things 
has diſgraced that religious liberty, which 
our anceſtors in moſt other reſpedts ſo 
| nobly N 


From this diſagreeable view of the 
archbiſhop let us endeavour to bring our- 
ſelves again in temper with him, by 
viewing him as the friend and patron of 
the diſtreſſed. The ſuffering profeſſors of 
proteſtantiſm, who were ſcattered in great 
numbers about the various countries of 
Europe, were always ſure of an es. 
with him. His palace at Lambeth might 
be called a ſeminary of learned men; the 
greater part of whom perſecution had 
driven from home. Here among other 
celebrated reformers, Martyr, Bucer, 
Aleſs, Phage found ſanctuary. Martyr, 


Pies, and Phage were liberally penſioned 
es by 
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by the archbiſhop, till he copll hens 
. wiſe provide for them. It was his wiſh - 


to fix tem in the two univerſities, where 


he hoped their great knowledge, and 
ſpirit of inquiry, would forward his de- 
ſigns of reſtoring learning: and he at 
length obtained profeſſorſhip ps for them all. 
Bucer and Phage, were ſettled at Cam- 
| bridge; were they only ſhewed what 
might have been expected from them, 
both dying within a few months after 
their arrival. But at Oxford Martyr 
| acted a very conſpicuous part; and con- 
tributed to. introduce among the ſtudents. 
there a very liberal mode of thinking. 

Aleſs had been driven from Scotland, 
his native country, for the novelty of his 
opinions, The cauſe in which he ſuffer- 
ed, added to his abilities and learning, ſo | 
far recommended him to the univerſity of 
Leipſic, to which he retired, that he was 
choſen a profeſſor there. At this place he 
became acquainted with Melancthon, Who 
having written a treatiſe on ſome part of 
the controverſy between the papiſts, and 
proteſtants, was deſirous of conſulting the 
der on a few points; and en- 


aged 
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gaged Aleſs, otherwiſe not averſe to the 
employment, to undertake a voyage into 
England for that purpoſe. In the courſe 
of the conference, the archbiſhop was ſo 
much taken with his ſimplicity, and 
learning, that he ſettled a penſion on 
him; and retained him in his family. 
The misfortunes of the times drew 
Alaſco alſo into England, where the 
archbiſhop became an early patron to him; 
and ſhewed on this occaſion at leaſt, the 
candour, and liberality of his ſentiments, 
by permitting a perſon, who held many 
opinions very different from his own, to 


Collect his brethren, and ſuch as choſe to 


communicate with kim, into a church. 
At the head of this little aſſembly Alaſco 
long preſided; exhibiting an eminent 
example of piety, and decency of man- 
ners. 
Among other learned foreigners John 
| Sleiden was under particular obligations 
to the archbiſhop. Sleiden was, at that 
time, engaged in writing the hiſtory of 
the reformation; a work from which 
much was expected; and which the arch- 
n by allowing him a penſion, and 
| * 1 oppor- 


opportunities of ſtudy, enabled him to 
proſecute with leſs difficulty, than had 
attended the beginning of his labours. 
Leland, the firſt Britiſh antiquarian, 
was alſo among the primate's particular 
friends. Leland had a wonderful facility 


in learning languages; and was eſteemed _ 


the firſt linguiſt in Europe. The arch- 
| biſhop ſoon took notice of him, and with 
his uſual diſcernment, recommended him 
to be the king's librarian. His genius 
threw him on the ſtudy of antiquities z 
and his opportunities, on thoſe of, his 
own country: the archbiſhop, in the 
mean time, by procuring preferment for 
him, enabled him to make thoſe inquiries, 
to which his countrymen have been fo 
much indebted. m 
Among others, who were under obli- 
gations to the archbiſhop's generoſity, 
not chooſing. to be reinſtated in his old 
biſhoprick, and having made but an in- 
different proviſion for his future neceſſi- 
ties, ſpent a great part of his latter life 
with the archbiſhop, at Lambeth. 


* b, 


« 
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Beides this intimacy with learned men 
at home, the archbiſhop held a conſtant 

correſpondence with moſt of the en 
men in Europe. 

The great patron of Waben had dend 
atchibidhop Warham; than whom, to give 
popery its due, few churchmen of thoſe 
times led a more apoſtolical life. When 
Cranmer ſucceeded Warham, Eraſmus 
was in the decline of age. He found, 
however, during the ſhort time he lived, 
as beneficent a friend under the new n 
biſhop, as he had loſt in the old one. 

The primate correſponded alſo with 
Oſiander, Melancthon, and Calvin. His 
foreign correſpondence indeed was ſo large, 

that he appointed a perſon with a ſalary at 
Canterbury, whoſe chief employment it 
was, to forward, and receive his packets, 
Among the moſt eminent of his corre- 
ſpandents was Herman, archbiſhop and 
elector of Cologn. This prelate had been 
early impreſſed with the principles of the 
reformation by Melancthon; and had uſed . 
all his influence to introduce them in his 
electorate. But he met with powerful 
Te the pope and emperor com- 


bining 
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bining againſt him, the former in his ſpi- 

ritual, the latter in his temporal capacity. 
So potent a combination cruſhed him. 

Terms indeed were offered; but he would 
hearken to no diſhonourable compromiſe. 
% Nothing, he would ſay, can happen to 

„ me unexpectedly : I have long ſince for- 

* tified my mind againſt every event.“ 
Inſtead of a ſplendid life therefore, at va- 
riance with his opinions; he choſe a pri- 

vate ſtation; in which he enjoyed the 
pleaſures of ſtudy; the friendſhip of good 
men; and the tranquility of a good con- 
ſcience. e | '% 


In the year 1549, the archbiſhop 
was engaged in a controverſy of a very ſin- 
gular kind, on the following occaſion. 
. The diſſolution of monaſteries, having. 
thrown the landed intereſt of the nation, 
into new hands, introduced alſo a new 
kind of culture; which at firſt occaſioned 
22 | a ſcar- 
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_ a ſcarcity. . Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of this 
matter, with great judgment -remarks, . 
e that no abuſe i in civil ſociety is ſo. great, 
« as not to be attended. with a variety of 
« beneficial conſequences ; and in the be- 
« ginnings of reformation, the loſs of theſe 
* advantages i is always felt very ſenſibly; 
« while the benefit reſulting from the 
2 change, is the ſlow effect of time; and 
i is ſeldom perceived by the bulk of a na- 
«* tion.” Thus, on the preſent occaſion, 
the bad effects of a new mode ef culture 
were experienced, before its advantages 
took place; and the people expreſſing diſ- 
ſatisfaction in all parts, in ſome flamed 
out into acts of violence. Among other 
inſurrections, one in Devonſhire was very 
formidable. The inſurgents felt the effects 
of famine, but in an age of ignorance they 

could not trace the cauſe. The diſcon- 
tented prieſts, who ſwarmed about the 
country, preſently aſſigned one. The 
* famine was a judgment for the abolition 
« of the holy catholic religion; and till 
« that was reſtored, the people muſt not 
6, * look either for ſeed-time, or haryeſt,” 


Such 
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Such language changed riot into en- 


thufiaſm. The banner of the croſs was 
reared; and the inſurgents, marking them- _ 
ſelves with the five wounds of Chriſt, cal- 
led their march, the pilgrimage of grace. 
Their firſt attempt was on Exeter, 
which they ſurrounded with their tumul- 
tuary forces. The town was reduced to 
extremity; but ſtill reſiſted; encouraged 
chiefly by a brave old townſman, Who 
bringing all his proviſion into the ſtreet, 
« Here, cried he, my fellow-citizens, 
take what I have, among you. For my- 


« ſelf, I will fight with one arm, and feed 


% on the other, rather than ſuffer Theſe 2. 


40 ruffians to enter. 

As the rebels were thus checked by the 
firmneſs of Exeter, they employed this 
time of inactivity in ſending petitions and 
articles to the king, in which they demand- 
ed, the ceremonies of the popiſh worſhip 
to be reſtored—the new liturgy to be abo- 
liſhed—the uſe of the bible to be forbid- 
den—and, in ſhort, every thing to be 
undone, that had already been done. 
General anſwers were given to theſe 


ads, - but the rebels continuing ſtill 
| 92 5 ng 
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unſatisfied, Lord Ruſſel was ſent. againſt 
them with a body of forces. He fell on 
them, as they lay before Exeter z and gave 
them a ſevere defeat. | 
But tho their ſpirit was 2 their 
prejudices continued. The archbiſhop 
therefore engaged in the humane part of 
bringing them to reaſon : hoping that their 
ſufferings had, by this time, abated thear- 
dour of their 8 
The articles of their petitions, > | 
to religion, which were fifteen-in number, 
the archbiſhop undertook to anſwer, The 
firſt rough draught of this work, which is 
of conſiderable length, is ſtill extant in the 
library of , Bennet-college in Cambridge, 
and is publiſhed by Mr. Strype in his ap- 
pendix to the life of archbiſhop Cranmer. 
It contains a very extenſive compals, of 
learning; and is written with great ſtrength 
of argument: but its principal recommen- 
dation is, its being ſo admirably adapted 
to the capacity of thoſe, to whom it was 
addreſſed. Nothing can ſhew more judg- 
ment or knowledge of the manners of the 
lower people. ——1 ſhall give the reader a 
few 
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few paſſages from this very maſterly work, ; 


as a ſpecimen. 
The rebel articles begin with the phraſe, 

Ie will have. 
In the firſt place, ſays che archbiſhop, 
I diſlike your beginning. Is it the faſhion 
of ſubjects to ſay to their prince, Ve will 
have ? Would any of you, that be kouſe- 
| holders, be content, that your ſervants 
ſhould come upon you with [harneſs on 
their backs, and ſwords i in their hands, 
and ſay, We will have? | 
Baut leaving your rude, and unhandſome 
manner of ſpeech, I will come to the 

point. You ſay you will have all the boly 
decrees to be obſerved. But I dare fay, + 


very few, or none of you, underſtand what 


you aſk, Do you know what the holy 
decrees be? As Boy as they may be cal- | 
led, they be indeed fo wicked, and full of 
tyranny, that the like were never deviſed. 

I ſhall rehearſe ſome of them, that you 
may ſee how holy they be.—One decree. 
ſayth, That all the decrees of the biſhop of 
Nome ought to be kept as God's word. Ano- 
ther, that whoſoever receiveth not the decrees 


of rhe biſhop of Rome, his fin ſhall never be 
l * 
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 Forgiven. A third, that altho the biſhop of 
Rome rogerd neither his own ſalvation, nor 
any man's elſe, but puts down with himſelf, 
 headlong innumerable people, by heaps, into 
Hell; yet may no mortal man preſume to re- 
prove him therefore. I cannot think that 
you be ſo far from all godlineſs, as to de- 
ſire decrees, which be ſo blaſphemous to 
| God; and fo far from all equity and rea- 
ſon. For I dare ſay, that the ſubtle pa- 
piſts when they moved you to ſtand in this 
article, that all holy decrees ſhould be obſer- 
ved, never ſhewed you theſe decrees : for 
if they had, they knew right well, you 
would never: have conſented to this arti- 
cle. | e 
But now let me ſhaw you, what a miſe- 
rable caſe you ſhould bring yourſelves into, 
if the king's majeſty ſhould aſſent unto this 
firſt article, For among theſe decrees, 
one is, that no prieſt ſhall be fued before a 
temporal Judge for any manner of cauſe or. 
 orime; but before his biſhop only. Another 
is, that à prieſt may ſue a temporal man ei- 
ther before a temporal, or a ſpiritual judge, 
at his pleaſure. I cannot deny, but theſe 
be good, and beneficial decrees for the li- 
| berty 
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berty of the clergy. But 1 3 none 


of you will think it an indifferent decree: | 
that a prieſt. ſhall ſue you, where he liſt ; 


but if he had flain one of your ſons or bro- 
' thers, you could have no remedy againſt 


him; but only before the biſhop; - What 


-mean theſe Papiſtical prieſts, think-you, 
that ſtirred you up to aſk ſuch decrees to 


be obſerved, but craſtily to bring you un- 


der their ſubjection; and that you your- 43 


ſelves ignorantly aſking ye wiſt net what, 


| ſhould put your heads under their girdles. . 


| Surely, if ye had known theſe decrees, 
when ye conſented to this article, 56e 


would have torn the article in pieces: for 


by this article ye would have all the an- 


cient laws of the realm to ceaſe, and thoſe 
decrees come in their room. Or other- 


wiſe, by your own cle ye would con- 
demn yourſelves to be heretics. 


How ye be bewitched by theſe falſe _ 
viſts ? Why do ye ſuffer them tb abuſe 


you by their ſubtlety ? Why do ye not fend: 


them to the king, like errant traiters,' fay- 
ing unto him, © Moſt mighty prince, we 


* preſent hete unto you heinous traitors: 


40 el un your n. and great — 
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te * zus, your true ſubjects, Me 55 
*. erred ; and by ignorance, ary be mY "IS 
© ced: to aſk, e. wiſt not wha 92 5 
© pity on our ignoranes,, and pun 80 
2 10 abominable traitors.“ . : ; 
What was in your winde to ſuch, x 
| thing as this? and ſo ee 
ſay. We will baue it? I truſt there be flot 


* 12 


in you ſo much malice, an deviliſhnels, 


23% 


as; the article containeth : but that you 
have been artfully ſuborned by wicked pa- 
piſts to aſk, you know not what. 
If you had aſked, that the word of Gd 
> be duly obſerved, and kept in this 
realm, all that be godly would Have com- 
mended you. But as you aſk Romiſh de- 
crees to be obſerved, there is no godly 
En gliſhman, that will conſent to your ar- 
1 But clean contrary, A great number 
of godly perſons within this realm, for the 

love of God, be daily humble ſuitors to 
the king's majeſty, that he will weed out 
of his realm all popiſh decrees, laws; and 
canons, and whatſoever elſe is contrary to 
God's word. And is any of you fo far 
from reaſon, | as to think he will hearken 
to you, who lay, We will have Romiſh laws; 
Wo und 


6. Nin 
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and turn Ha bar from them, who are hum- 
ble ſuitors for God's word 9 
7 From theſe "few extracts, Unten urs | 
faken from the archbi ſhop '; atiſwer to the 
firſt article, the reader may judge, in how 
—_ a way „ he anſwered the remain- 
g fourteen, n the whole work indeed 
85 be a model to thoſe, Who wilt to 
malte themſelves maſters of that mode of - 
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. extenſive enn a- 
| ED] in which the archbiſhop was enga- 
ged, and the many applications, he received 
from all parts, put him, at this time, (about 
the year 1546) on a ſcheme, which he had 
greatly at TN union of all ', 
proteſtant churches in Europe. | 
They were all united againſt the preten · | 
fions of the church of Rome : but in no 
other point, were they perfectly harmo- 
ni * Their wideſt differences however 

EA 150 = ao 
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454 — wert, On each of 
theſe heads they held their ſeveral opinions 
with obſtinacy enough on all fides, 
- Of theſe diffentions the papiſts took the 
advantage. et the proteſtants alohe, 
te (was the cry?) they will ſoon ae 
_ & with the fame acrimony among them - 
1 ſelyes, which they have already ſhewn 
2. us: and ft will preſently appear; | 
* that there can be no criterion, of reli- | 
„gion; vor peace, to Chriſtendom, but 
«51 the boſom of a mother-church.” . 
Such farcaſti ic reflections hurt the arch- 
biſhop; J as he conceived they injured reli- 
gion, © He eatneſtiy wiſhed therefore to 
emove this block of offence ; and to give 
the cauſe he revered, that ſupport, which 
next to truth, he thought, union alone 
could give it. How noble would be the 
coalition, he would fay, if all the mem- 


| bers of proteſtantiſm ſhould unite in one 1 


mode of church government: I "me in one 
confeffion of faith? 

la the fouthern parts of France, in Hol- | 
land, and in Germany,' the reformation 


To is. chiefly under Calvin, Bullenger, 
HS. - and 
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and Melancthon. To. theſe eminent re- 
e archbiſhop applied with much 
earneſtneſs; intreating them to join their 
endeavours with his, in forwarding this 
great ſcheme ; and propoſed England as a 
| place, where they might hold their con- 
ſultations with the moſt convenience, and 
the. maſt, ſecurity. The good archbiſhop 
wanted the A of later times to 
convince bim, hoy great an impoſſibility 
he attempted. He was, not aware, that 


When private judgment becomes the crite- 


rion, * will ſhew itſelf of courſe i in differ- 
ent creeds, | in different modes of worſhip, 
and in different, forms of church governo 
ment; which latter will always take their 
complexion from the ſtate Ho lit ttle 
could be expected from this interview, Me- 
lancthon s anſwer might early have conyin- 
ced him. That reformer, in ſtrong language, | 
applauded, the primate's intention, and 
heartily wiſhed it might ſucceed. . But, 
« added he, the model you. ought. 1 to go 
« upon, is certainly that confeſſon of 
« faith, which we ſigned at Auſburgh. 
However liberal that, confeſſion might 
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there was certainly no Uberaltty it in i the 
hae tg of i ie. Y 
Calvin ſeems to 0 expect” very Ute 
dle Kom this buſineſs. He anfwers only 
in general terms. He profeſſes that he 
would croſs ten ſeas with chearfulneſs for 
the good of Chriſtendom 
of England alone; but, in the prefent 
caſe, he pleads his inability; and recom- 
mends the Whole buſineſs to the hands of 
God. This reformer ſaw deeper 
the affair,” than our good atchbiſhop: he 
not only faw the impracticability of it; but 
probably thought, with many other learns 
ed men, that if the ching had even been 
practicable, it was by no means adviſeable: 
as different ſects would naturally be a check 
on each other, and might preſerve thechurch 
of Chriſt from thoſe impurities, which the 
deſpotiſm of the Roman hierarchy had un- 
queſtionably introduced; and which ano- 
ther deſpotic hierarchy might introduce 


"Di ring the courſe of this projected 
union, a queſtion aroſe of great importance; 
IL. 3 and 


, or of the church 5 


% Tu r 
. 1 — 1 veſtible of it. ; wee —.— 
whether, in drawing up a * 04 

k, definite, or general 1 wy 
The primate, . 
. for the greateſt . 
e ihe portal, aid he. om 3 
as we can; and exclude none, w "He 
ce is in our For to comprehend,” 

M mo ans ip thi tho mild and gad : 
bow on moſt occaſions, wrote 

too much animoſity on this 
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real, what he wanted in candour. dot 


1 the project 8 
— Ae, The troubleſome 
times, which afterwards —.— 
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failed of its effect abroad, it had fuller 
ſcope among the ſectaries at home. 5 

When the bible was firſt opened, after 
men had o long been deprived of it, they 
were ſatisfied with reading it fimply, and 
.gathering from it a rule of life and man- 
ners; overlooking. queſtions of difficulty 
in the general comfort derived. from its 
promiſes ; and troubling nohody with their 
particular opinians. This is ever the gol- 
den age of religion. But men ſoon begin 
to look higher. The vulgar gan read their: 
bibles; and leareheir duty. The learned 
muſt do ſomething more. They muſt 
unravel knotty points: they muſt broach 
 novel-doctrines,; which the peaple muſt 
be made to receive, as points of impor- 
tance: they muſt contradict, and oppoſe: 
e themſelves, in ſhort, to be 
+. 1 4 1 LOG alle 


able champions of bs wi fit o 
appear at the head of ſectaries. 
Much of this ſpirit had already rotten” 

abroad in England; and a variety of 

cauſes concurred in ſtirring it up. Be- 
ſides the different tenets, which began to 
appear among the Engliſh Proteſtants 
themſelves; diſguſted papiſts "artfully 
threw i in their ſubtleties, 40 didtincties, 
and a multitude of religloniſts from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Holland, led by 
their paſtors, brought over with them 
multifarious and contradictory creeds. It 
was then as common for men to migrate 
for the ſake of religion, as it is now for 
the ſake of trade. In a word, all this 

maſs, digeſting together,” _ 10 3 

e Ron; * 3115 ” Tx 
jon nk ſectaries (united in lesding 

es, and differing o ly in a few indiffer- 
ent forms, or ſpeculative po 8) would 
keep their' opinions to themſelves; their 
differences, as Calvin ſeemed to think, 
might ſerve che cauſe of religion, inſtead 
of injuring it. But the forwa aneſs of 
teachers in impoſing all their on whit 
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fical dogmas on others, inſtead of keep- 
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ing to the great truths of religion, is the 
grand miſchief. It is this, Which dif- 
tracts the people; Who being thus ac 
cuſtomed to hear a different doctrine 
every day, begin to think of religion it- 
ſelf, which appears ſo variable an object, 
with leſs teverence. Much of this in- 
temperate zeal had at this time poſſeſſed 
the teachers of religion; and it became 
very evident, that practical chriſtianity 
had loſt ground; in proportion, as the 
Teiende of theology was more ſtudied. 

To provide for the peace of the chick, | 
1 oppoſition to this growing evil, the 
council appointed the archbiſhop to draw 
up a ſet of articles. The affair was deli- 
cate. The liberty of private judgment 
being the baſis of the late ſeceſſion from 
« the church of Rome, every reſtraint upon 
it ſeemed an oppoſition to the leading 
principle of the reformation. © A beyond 
however on the clergy ſeemed to be no 
breach of liberty. It was only Aba. 
every church might juſtly impoſe. No- 
thing more therefore was intended on this 
occaſion, but to draw ſuch a line, as 
en keep * within the pale of 

their | 


$2 254 TH E 42 1FE O Bis 


their own congregations; or at , leaſt 
prevent their e the eſtabliſhed 
church. i e - £7347 ! 
1 Among == various ppinions,, ww which 
diſtraRed. men at this time, beſides. the 
tenets of . popery, which were yet far 
from; being ſilenced. were thoſe concern= 
ing juſtification, faith, good works, free 
will, and predeſtination. 5 
The doctrine, of ſupererogation, 2 77 
the ſcandalous fale of indulgences, had 
brought good works into ſuch diſcredit, 
that many well diſpoſed teachers, with a 
view to oppoſe this evil the more effee- 
.tually, laid the chief ſtreſs on faith, The 
Antinomian paſtors, refining. on this, 
denied the benefit of any works at all. 
This again gave juſt offence to others ; 
| who to rid themſelyes of this miſchief, 
rah into the other extreme; and not con- 
tent with ſhewing the neceſſity of good | 
works, they inculcated their mweribarienr. 
and ſufficient efficac ) 
Again, on the topics of free wall. and 
predeſtination, the ſame variety of opi- 
nions diſtracted the people. Some teachers 
leit the will. at e liberty. Others 
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thought it more ſcriptural to allow it 
only free to fin; while good worke, they 
conceived, proceeded merely from the ; 
grace of GA. | Onhers gane aun in ns, 
ticular a ſect tiled. the Goſpellers, -would = 
admit no qualifying at all in the doQuine 
of predeſtination; but nd «ll into 
the abſolute deerees of God. 
Amidſt this variety of dodaine, the 
archbiſhop. endeavoured to draw up ſuch a 
ſet of articles, as would beſt provide for 
the peace of the church. It was a nice 
affair, and he thought it prudent on this 
oceaſion, as he had done before on a ſimi- 
lar one, to uſe ſuch moderation, perhaps 
ſuch vell- timed ambiguity, as right 
give as little offence as poſſible. 75 
Such was the origin of that celebrated . 
teſt of orthodoxy, which is now known = 
by che name of the 39 articles of the 
church of England. Thoſe framed by 
che archbiſhop indeed conſiſted of 42 
but in all ſucceeding ſettlements of the 
church, what was now comipoſed on this 
head, was not only made the ground work: 
| but was, in many parts, almoſt verbatim 
—— —ß— is me 
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ing; and what was ill more/neceffary in 
the preſent work, a man of found judge 
ment, and great moderation. 


56. THE OY fa 
In this work it is not known that the 


archbiſtop! had any coadjutor. It is im- 


probable however that a man of his can- 
dour and modeſty would engage in a work 


of this kind without many conſultations | 
with his friends: and it is commonly 
1 uppoſed, that Ridley, biſhop of London, 


was particularly uſeful to him. Ridley 
was a'man of exemplary Piety; and learn- 


« }-+ 


The chief objection, at this time f 


2 day, againſt the articles, ſeems to be their 


ting at all of matters of / ſuch myſte- 


vious: import. Let us endeavour, '' to 
ſettle, as we pleaſe, the doctrines of fore» 
knowledge, predeſtination, and other 


points, equally abſtruſe; we ſhall find 


ourſelves, at the cloſe! of the argument, 

only where we began. As theſe: deep 
gueſtions however were the chief Points 
; debated at: that time, the archbiſhop was 


flity of taking notice of them. 


i At this date is leſs neceſſary; and there- 
fore articles accommodated to the preſent 


times, would * be formed on | 
0 different 
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different plan. Few will think the arti- 
cles thus framed by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
in the infancy of the church, are compleat, 
and perfect: tho every candid. perſon will 
ſee many difficulties, that would follow an 
attempt to make them more ſo. If ſuch 
an attempt could be ſucceſsfully proſe- 
cuted, no doubt all good men would re- 
joice in it. In the mean time, they will 
admire' the wiſdom, and moderation of 
that perſon, who framed them, as they 
are, in the midſt of ſo much prejudice, 
confuſion, and contrariety of opinion. 
One of the moſt offenſive articles, to 
ſubſcribers in general, is the 17th on pre- 
agſtination and election. But its title is its 
moſt offenſive part. It is certainly to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch doctrines had been left 
untouched; as they ſeem to be matters 
only of private opinion. But whatever 
were the archbiſhop's real ſentiments on 
this ſubject, he ſeems to have been very 
heſitating, and perhaps intentionally am- 
biguous, in the impoſition of them on 
others. The ſevere doctrine of reptoba⸗ 
tion ſeems to be ſtrongly diſavowed under 
the pointed terms of a moſt dangerous dun- 


fall, | 
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Jall. leading to deſperation, or unclean Hs 


And how it is poſſible to hold an abſolute 
election, without mixing with it the doc- 
trine of reprobation, is not eaſy to con- 
ceive. Vet till, as if the article, in the 
matter of election, had gone too. far, it 
concludes with aſſerting, that we muſt re- 


ceive God's s promiſes, in ſuch wiſe as they be 


generally ſet. forth in holy ſeripture. 80 
that, in fact, the article, fairly analyzed, 
ſeems to aſſert nothing, after all its cir- 
cumlocution, but that the doctrine of re- 
probation is very pernicious ; and that as 


to God's election, and eee 


may be ſaid about them, we muſt reſolve 


all at laſt into a mn Z 
Li! In ſcripture, _ . 


But whatever imperfo@tions the articles | 


hora many, 1 ich thes peeteialy y hve: not, 
Of one very great inſtance of diſingenuity 
I cannot forbear taking notice. It is con- 
tained in a celebrated writer on Tal 
hiſtory, whoſe acrimony on all oo * 
in which religion is concerned, I an 


| NY. eee Afker gies out many 
Cons eee Wyn d dc c BY) ate | 


* 


refbtmers moſt probably ſuppoſed as all 
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ſevere things againſt the ſpirit of the'refor«. | 
mers at this time; 4tid giving his reader al 
idea of the articles, which archbiſhop 
Cranmer now compoſed.” 2. Care, ſays 
tc he, is taken to inculcate not only, that 
no heathen, however virtuous, can eſ- 
«« cape an endleſs ſtate of the moſt exqui- 
te ſite miſery 3 but allo, that any One who 8 
* preſumes to maintain, that a can 
« poſſibly be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to 
«the penalty of eternal perdition®,” 
The article alluded to in this: paſſage; 
de tells us, is the 18th, Now the truth 
of the matter is, that this artiele has no- 
thing at all to do with the heathen world, 
elbe here, or hereafter, It does not in 
any ſhape even hint at them. The early 


Charitable ehriſtians do now, that the hea- 

then world were as much the objects of 
God's mercy, as chriſtians themſelves; and 
that Chriſt, who is "called the lamb lain, 
jam the foundation of rhe world, died fot 
their fits, 4s well as ours: "Phe article 
eee er 8 


eee e. vn. ir. 2350 e, 
8 


ly; on te man nl 9 except «the chriſtians 

which. is 1 from damning pagans, 
Got it virtually implies, Chriſt died 4 
chem, as well as fox ui 
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„ | this good ds y 
8 rely ingroſſed; by his cares for the general | 
welfare of the chureh, as not to pay a cloſe 
attention: to the particular affairs of his 
own province: He made himſelf well 
acquainted with che characters of all the 
elergy in his diſtrict. His yith were 
not things of courſe ; / ftrict ſerutinies 
into the ſtate of miniſters and their pa- 
riſhes. In diſpoſing of his benefices, he 
endeavoured, as much as he could, to ſuit 
the paſtor to his flock. - After his death 
il was found, among his apers, a liſt of ſeve- 
"ul ral towns thus indorſed: Memorandum; theſe 
, | towns to baue learned miniſters. © In theſe 
18 places, it is probable, he knew the peo- 
| FORE than commonly addicted to 
Zw popery, 
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popery's « or that they had gotten among 


the x Jame popiſd priaſts. of more than or. 4: 


dinary ſubtlety, who had. miſled ahem, — 
He was very exact alſo in the teſidenoe 
ps the clergy ; and granted diſpenſations 
with.eaution. He had a ſtrict eys/abſo on 
heir doctrine. To ſome he recommended 
the homilies.; and to CO OG nw 
ions their diſcourſes. | 

_ He:himlſelf depressed . hho 
ever he viſited. An his ſermons to ithe 
people he was very plain and. inſtructive 3 
inſiſting chiefly on the eſſentials of chriſ- 
Kianity. In his ſermons at court, or on 
public. occaſions, he would declaim, with 
great freedom and ſpirit, againſt the 
creigning vices of the times. His idea, 
chowever juſt, ſeems ito have been, that 
the lower orders wanted principles. more 
than practioe and the higher, e 
more than ptinciples. e 

Sir Richard Morriſon, 4a gentleman 
who hadi been n 


ies abroad, both. under Heary ghe-eighth 
and Edward the-fixth, gives us this cha- 
racter of the archbiſhop's ſermons, of 
. pn he Was a frequent auditor. The 
„„ 6e ſab- | 


uch employed in embaſ- 


. 
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«x ſubjefts'of his ſermons, FM the moſt 
part, were, from whence ſalvation is to 
44 be fetched ; and on whom the \confiv 
er dence of man ought to lean” ny 8 
4 e inſiſted much on doctrines of faith; and 
de works/; and taught w what the fruits of 
faith were; and what place was to be 
* given to works. They inſtructed men 
« in the duties they owed their neignj- 
bout; and that every ong was our 
neighbour, to whom we might any way 
% do good. They declared, what men 
e ought to think of themſelves; after they 
, had done all; and laſtly, what promiſes 
* Chriſt hath made; and who they are, 
„te whom he will make them good. 
Thus he brought in the true preaching 
2 of the goſpel, altogether different from 
2. the ordinary way of preaching in thoſe 
% days, which was to treat concerning 
% ſaints—to tell legendary tales of them 
75 ani to report miracles wrought for the 
« confirmation of - tranſubſtantiation and 

1 "4 other: popith corruptions. And ſuch a 
heat of conviction accompanied his ſer- 
_ ?< mons, that the people departed from. 
7 en with minds a of a great ha- 
L's. cc tred | 
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5:46; tred of vice; and burning with a defite 
4 of virtue. 
Biſhop Burnet. ac who had ſeen. the 
rac part of a ſermon, which the arch- 
| biſhop. had preached at court, on a faſt 
day, in the year 1549, tells us, that it 
6, ig a very plain, impartial diſcourſe; 
* without any ſhew of learning, or con- 
«« ceits/of wit. He ſeverely expoſtulates, 
0 in the name of God, with his hearers 
for their ill lives, their blaſphemies, 
ee adulteries, mutual hatred, oppreſſion, 
e and contempt of the goſpel and com- 
* plains of the ſlackneſs of government in 
ve puniſhing. theſe fins ; by which it be- 
«came, in ſome ſort, guilty of them,” — 
From this account of the archbiſhop' 8 
preaching, it ſeems, that whatever ſpecu- 
lative opinions he might hold, no man 
could have a juſter idea of the great truths 
of the goſpel; nor of thoſe topics, on 
which its s miniſters ought chiefly to inſiſt. 


| Hes did his own dioceſe 1 ingroſs 
his care. His advice was generally taken 


in filling up vacant ſees in his province. 
| M 2 : He 
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He lived; of cburſe, Markt Any with 


all his biſhops; and was fecohded ' by 


them in all his ſchemes &f reförmution. 


He fecbmtnended fiothing ore feri6ully 


do them, than to 'extithitic Tatidfddtes Wor 


holy'orders with the greateſt care; and to 
follöty the apoftte's advice in woo ern 
Jun on ub un. 

Tt Wits common at that thts; Wheh dy 
1 became vacant, for every tonttier to 
be Gn the wätch to procure fothe fich 
grant düt of its tetnporulttles. Thie drch- 
Viſhop was 48 Watchful bn the other Ade; | 


and Wen any Ridale'6f this Kihä ads on 
Foot, He Ws an, ebenen n ra- 


verfing it. 


the 'chbite of Tri Biſhops. We Habe 


many f His fectmtflentlatiöns fin extalft. 


ec The'foteriibh, (fiys he, on ah Gcbaffön 


of 'this kind,) öf chöſe, Tiptbpele, W 


„Mr. Whitbread 6f Hailey, Wien 1 
* take, for his good knowledge, ſpecial 
129 honeſty, fervent zeal, and polite wiſ- 
10 däm, to be mbſt mete. Next tolhim 
Mr. Richard Türzer, who 'beſides tlic 


he ie witty, an walt wittial; (dua- 


hs lities 


e G ciithnioaly cönwlted al 
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e lities not unbecoming the gravity of 4 
* clergyman, if they be diſcretely, uſeg) 
« has nothing more at heart than . 3 eſus | 
* hriſt, and his religion; ang in hygly 
£ preaching of the word declareth ſuch 
s diligence, faithfplneſs, and wiſdom, 
* as for the {ame deſerveth much com- 
«© mendation. There 15 al ſo ons Mr. 
« Whitacre, a man both wiſe, and well 
« learned, chaplain to the biſhop of Win- 
« cheſter, very mete for that office; if 


he might be perſuaded to at it . 
cs bim. = 


New aid the cops primate 2 his | 
cares even to thoſe of his qwp country; 


| he extended them to the reformers of all 


nations, French, Dutch, Italians, and 
Spaniards, Who had fled to England on 
account of religion. To him they all 
applied for that aſſiſtance, which he rea- 
dily afforded. He was at great payns * 
forming them into different ſocieties ; and 
in pracuring churches and Jittle eſtabliſſ 
Ents for them. ; in which, without apy 

N 3 N 


reſtraint, they * choſe their on paſtors, - 
gd united in their own mode of worſhip. 
This kindneſs was afterwards remem- 
bered'; and when England became a per- 
ſecuted country, contributed not a little 
to procure for its refugees, in many 
places, that generous treatment, which it 


bad once afforded. 
1 


e ING 4 
k s | 8 * = 0 : f | 


After a ſucceſsful adminiſtration, 
the protector Somerſet, unhappily aſſum- 
ing too much conſequence, expoſed him- 
ſelf to an envious party, which had long 
been collecting againſt him. It was 
formed under the machinations of the 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards duke of 
Northumberland; a man totally unprin- 
cipled ; guided only by his ambition; and 
_ equally verſed in the arts of attaching a 
party, and ſupplanting a rival. All the. 
protector's friends, one after another, he 
drew from. him by een pretences; 

and 
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and when he made his firſt grand move- 
ment in the ſeceſſion to Ely houſe. he 
bad the pleaſure to look. round the allem- 
bly, and ſee, that, ſcarce; one man of con- 


ſequence was abſent, except the! areh- 


biſhop of Canterbury. 10 oi 


Him no arts of ſeduction could allure. | 
Hat knew. Northumberland's bad, defigns ; — 
and Somerſet's honeſt. meanings. Each 
had ambition: but while that of * Somerſet 
was; gratified with a few trivial trappings, 
Northumberland's dark ſchemes, Wh 


ened ruin to the empire. 


Nor was the primate merely neutral i in 


this affair. He wrote to the ſeditipus 


chiefs at Ely-houſe with ſuch a ſpicit, as 


ſhook. their reſolutions ; and would have 


3 broken the confederacy, had it been 
headed by a leſs daring leader, than the 
duke of Northumberland. It appears 


from the primate's letter, that he was 
more / intimately acquainted with . thoſe 


ſecret ſprings, which governed their 
P than they could have wiſhed, 


bed. 0, 


But altho the primate's s . i 
| probably checked Northumberland's de- 
Ric. mM 6 _ gns, 


* * 7 


* „r EIER or 


gti, ig nis firſt ante res "9 ele 
den uy tharked with itrefoluti6n ; yet he 
give way any to attack with greater 

vigou wi he -atid, in the end, Somerſet, 
tho allied to the crown, irode# by 
the affection of his ptince, the favour 
of the people, and his own innocence, 
ib unable to grapple with the pernicious 
ärts bf this fübtle rival; and was brought 
to the ſcaffold for the Foibles;/ and inac- 
curdties bf his life, whith were INE 
into Elin. 


TOY 
1 41 3 
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Alter the duke of Somerſet's ads ths 
archbiſhop had no weight in public af. 
fairs. Northumberland was as inte the 
patron of ' feligion, as he had hither- 
to been of public peace; and tho he 
found it convenient to make proteſtantifin 
His profefiion ; yet all men knew, that, 
neither it, nor any ſpecies of NINE, 
Had _TI of his heart. 

_ "The atthbiſhop and he were never on 
terms. Often would Cecil fay, e Your 

* Brace miſt temportze with this man, 
be We mall do _— As often 


"ls would 
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would the primate anſwer, *< He wild 
«© endeavour to do his utmoſt. But the 
Integrity of his heart te faltered i 
the attempt. [1 1 

It was a difficult 8 N t hos 
cars. with Northumberland. The arch+ 
biſhop had every reaſon to think him as 
much his own private enemy, as the 
enemy of the public. The cars of the 
young king were continually beſet with the 
duke's inſinuations: and cho Edward was 
not forward in liſtening to any ſtories 
againſt the primate; yet enough was ſaid 
to weaken all the counſels, and defeat all 
the plans, which he propoſed. 

Among the many mortifications, which 
he met with from Northumberland, it 
went . neareſt his heart to ſee. the little 
care, that was taken in filling vacant fees, 
and e great benefices of the church. 
recommendations of proper per- 
fon had little weight; and he was gritved 
to find all thoſe low intereſts prevailing, 
. which would of courſe introduce great in- 
difference among the minifters of raligion. 

dt was the conſtant endeavour uf Nor- 
thumberland — the king, as Little as 
| N 5 


* 
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poſſible acquainted: with buſineſs of [every 
kind; and as much out of the way of 
thoſe, who were likely to give him infor- 
mation. Among all the old miniſters, 
none but Cecil had acceſs to the cabinet 
Cecil, whoſe courtly arts carried him to 
the very limits of ſincerity perhaps ra- 
ther beyond them. With him the arch- 
biſhop intruſted a liſt of ſuch perſons, as 

he thought moſt proper to ſucgeed to any 
vacancy; and the wary miniſter,” by ob- 
ſerving opportunities, obtained N 
ment for r ey en . 1 


Ihe laſt affair of a public nature, in 
which the archbiſhop was engaged, during 
this ſhort reign, was the excluſion of the 

princeſs Mary, in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey. Friend as he was to the reforma- 
tion, he oppoſed this violent meaſure 
with all his might; and pleaded the oath 
he had taken in favour of the princeſs. 
The whole power of Northumberland had 
no weight with him. The king himſelf, 
who had been wrought into a thorough 
conviction of the utility of: excluding his 
0 
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fiſter, aſſailed him with every argument, 
that tenderneſs, and affection could ſug- 
geſt. The primate's conſtancy at length 
gave way; 20 he conſented to hear the 
matter explained by the judges of the realm. 
The judges of the realm with great learn- 
ing ſhewed him, that his late oath could 

not lawfully bind him. The archbiſhop 
modeſtly profeſſed his ignorance of law; 
and took a new one: while the friends of 
his memory wiſh they had any veil to 
throw over his conduct in this diſcredita- 
ble affair; which became afterwards in- - 
deed a ſource of the e affliction to 


= himſelf, 


| Northuribivhag'h Wett N was now 
matured. The king, who had thus far 
been an inſtrument, became, from this 
time, an incumbrance; and was laid aſide 
with as little ceremony, as if he had been 


an actor in a drama. . at leaſt run 


the "(olpicions* of ee „ ei 
633 74411 
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Tha king's. death was a. very fincere 
affliction to the archbiſhop, not only as a 
_ public. calamity; but as à private loſs. 
The archbiſhop. was his godfather, and 
loved him with a — affeRtion ; and 
tho his high ſtation would not allow 
him to take any part in the prince's educa- 
tion, yet Cheke, and all hig other tutors, 
thought themſelves in {ome degree ac- 
countable. to the arehhiſhop; and uſed to 
acquaint him with the progreſs of their 
royal pupil, We have a letter from Dr. 
Cox ſtill preſerved ; in which he tells the 
archbiſhop, in the language of the, times, 
that the prince diſcovered great toward- 
_ 4 neſs, and all honeſt qualities: that he 

© ſhould be taken as à ſingular gift of 
=. God: that he read Cato, Vives, and 
5 « Eſop; and that he donned very Ner- 
< fantly.” 

Erasmus-? character o him is rather 
curious. Eraſmus ſecms to have known 
little more, than that he was a very 
modeſt boy. But as he was a king like- 
2 the panegyriſt thought it proper to 

| cloath 
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Tloath his ſentiment (for he had but ond) 
in great pamp, and variety of expreſſion. 
% Senex, juvenis convictu, factus fum 
% melior, ac ſobrietatem, temperantiam 
KW verecundiam, lingaz moderationem, 
t modeſtiam, pudicitiam, integritatem, 
quam juvenis a ſene diſcere debuerat, a 
« juvene ſenex didici.” 
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Aſter the death of Edward, which 
happened in the ſummer of the year 13559, 
we find the archbiſſiop engaged in all the 
irreſolute meaſures, ſubceeding that pe- 
tiod, till the ſettlement of Mary. With 


| nen e- 


Wen he obſeried the turn, which 
affairs were likely to take, one of the firſt 


the — — of 1 We _ 7A 


things he did, was to order his ſteward to 


Pe _— farthing that he ow; ſaying, 


66 In ; 
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us In a ſhort time perhaps we may not. t be 

Fl * able. When the accounts and receipts 

14 were brought to him, I thank. God, 
4% ſaĩd he, Jam now mine own man; an d 
with God's help am able to anſwer all 

M6 the en ou all de mare 


: 1 4 23 2 313 


N „ 


He was firſt aſſaulted, as is uſual, by 
calumny, and invective. A thouſand 
ſtories were propagated; which were. 
founded commonly on ſome little known 

circumſtance, or occurrence; and half the 
ſtory being true, gave a degree of credit 
do the other half, which was falſe. Many 
of theſe reports he ſuffered to die away 
unnoticed; leaving his life and actions to 
confute them. But one, which concerned 
the intereſts of religion, he thought it 

proper to obviate in a public manner. 

The affair was this. e e eee 
Maſs, it ſeems, had been aid in the 
cathedral church of Canterbury by ſome 
zealous prieſt, - immediately on the change 
of government; and the report ran, that 
it had been done by the archbiſhop's 
order: as indeed, before any thing was 
9 58 ly 
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lrgally altered, it could hot well be ſup- 
poſed otherwiſe. Many people believed 
it, who were much hurt with it ; and the 
primate was ſurprized to find, with what | 
malicious expedition a ftory, ſo wholly 
oppoſite to the character he had ever 
maintained, could circulate | not only 
among his eee, but ee 850 
friends. | 
He determined 8 to ſtop you and 
| —— drew up, and publiſhed, a 
declaration, in which he expreſſed his 
. abhorrence of the maſs as a ſpecies of 
| idolatry—and profeſſed his intire appro- 
bation of all the changes, that had been 
made in the laſt reign. This paper was 
_ "conſidered, by the advocates for reforma- 
tion, as an inſtance of true chriſtian for- 
titude, well becoming the firſt proteſtant 
eccleſiaſtic. By worldly men, it was 
looked on as a piece of eee _ 
intemperate zeal *. Fs 
It was however more than the temper of 

the ee could bear. The arch- | 


4 It; was he his own indifcrets ok that he wicket 
cc on himſelf the firſt violence, and perſecution.” ; 
Humes“ 8 * of Mary. Chap. i; 


Ay * | biſhop 
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and indeed his compliance in the affair of 
Lady Jane was a very juſtifiable * 


tion for an attainder. 115 * 


Pay by the: 3 and touched 
him nearer than any thing could have 


done. If he had ſufferedifor his doctrines, 
he might have ihad the comfort. of a good 
conſcience; but to ſuffer as an evil-doer, 
| . de A EPR jo not bear. 


in favourcof Lady Mann wat hihad-beon.. | 
Few indeed, who were at all obnoxious, 


could be leſs ſo: and his iferviees:to Mary, 
im the time of her father, which-woreifre- | 
„zdeſervei ſurely:ſa 


grateful remembrance. But his remon- 


 Arances, tho couched in the humbleſt, 
| nnn * had for ſome 


\ 


time, | 


Was Aue 5 - 
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time, no effect. At length however he 


obtained his pardon; moſt probably be- 


cauſe it was more agreeable to the genius 
of the government, that he ſhould ſuffer 
for hereſy, than for treaſon. On the 
former pretence, he was ſtill confined. 


He might however have avoided queſ- 
tion either on one account, or the other; 


if he could have prevailed with himſelf to 


. 1eave the kingdom; as many church- men 
- Had done. Even after his impriſonment, 
he might probably have found the means 


of an eſcape. Some indeed imagined, it 


was what his greateſt enemies deſired, as | 
the eaſieſt means of getting the diſpoſal of 
the ſee of Canterbury. But, from thge 


beginning, he never would think of flight; 


and all the perſuaſions and tears of his 


friends were ineffectual. Had I been 


in any other ſtation, (he would ſay) ex- 


n cept this, in which Providence hath 


&« placed me, I ſhould certainly have fled. 


I approve the flight of others. If we 


1 are perſecuted in one city, we are au- 


<« thorized to fly to another. But I am 
* the only perſon in the kingdom, who . 
cannot do it with decency. I have had 


* the 


* 
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is the n hand in all the enger of 
«the laſt reign, and I cannot, without 


great impropriety, avoid appearing in 
Ro ume Retna hel e 


. 5 F 
1 1 of Fx © * f , 4 _ A y * 3 33 
* 2 4x * * 4 
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The gloomy temper of the orernment, - 
in the mean while, became wholly ap- 
parent. So much violence attended every 
cerned, that it was eaſy to foreſee, no 
meaſures either of charity, or of decency, 
would be obſerved. The queen delighted 
in being called a virgin ſent from heaven 
to revenge the cauſe of God. Under 
ſuch a title nothing but bigotry; ſuper- 
ſtition, . all . dire 3 an 580 
Ho well Gardiner, W was tin . 
chief miniſter,” was qualified to correct 
the ſternneſs of her temper, may be con- 
ceived from an anecdote, ſtill preſerved 6 
among the groſs improprieties of thoſt 
times. His almoner going one day to the 
Fleet priſon, then full of proteſtants, 
with a baſket of bread from the biſhop, 
frforbad the keeper, at his peril, to give 
333 1 85 | | one 
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one morſel of it to any of the heretigs : If 


| you do, added he, my Lord will cere 
* ben do you ſome * e | 


8 bow ver as Mary was in the 
affairs of religion, in ate matters ſhe was 
lenient enough. No blood was ſhed, but 
of thoſe, whole offences * how 
clearly beyond mercy. |. 5 
The duke of Northumberland was the 55 
firſt victim; than whom no man ever | 
ſuffered more unlamented. _ - 
The archbiſhop had the ſatisfaction to 
hear that his friend Sir Thomas Palmer, 


died in the proteſtant faith; tho he had 


been perſuaded, with other een 
to hear mals. _ 

Palmer was one of ahe beſt bred men of 
n in which he lived. To his aer 


he had added the advantages of foteign 
travel; which was rare in thoſe days. 

His youth had been ſpent with too much 
Jicences and he had been greatly milled 
by the inſidious arts of Northumberland: 
0 nbi in other reſpects he was well eſteemed ; - 
L N 2 and 
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zo in his latter life eſperially- ſeems to 
have added the virtues of a chriſtian to the 
accompliſhments of a gentleman, «I 
„ have learned more (ſaid he, as he ſtood 
on the ſcaffold) in a dark corner of the 
er Tow-er, than in travelling round Eu- 
« rope.” Then walking up to the ax, 
ſtained with the blood of Northumberland, 
who had Juſt ſaffered, „ I thank hs; | 
ce faid he, 1 am not afraid to Ow": Niet 
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While this ſcene of blood was 
8 the archbiſhop continued 'in the 
Tower, ſtill unmoleſted. The lenity of 
the government towards him, was matter 
of general ſurprize; as the public com- 
monly ſuppoſed he would have been the 
firſt victim. But many things remaĩned 
yet to be adjuſted. The great point how- 
ever was to give a triumph t to ny ina 
public dſptation. IS FENG 8 

5 555 In 
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In the year 1553, a convocation met at 
St. paul's, by the queen s order, to ſettle 
the doctrine of the real preſence by a fair, 
and candid diſquiſition. Weſton,” dean 
- oft Weſtminſter, was choſen prolocutor. 
A few articles were propoſed for ſub- 
ſcription: and the diſputation was ad- 
journed to Oxford; where it was in- 


tended, that the three biſhops,” Cranmer, 


Ridley, and Latimer, ſhould enter the 
liſts with a ſelect OD of N N diſs 
; * n 

Theſe feltore-Gaſiurery. were e-all at that 
time; confined together in a ſmall apart- 


ment in the Tower. Their ſtraitened 


accommodations however were amply 
made up to them by the comfort of each 
_ other's company. They carried their 
_ bibles with them; and on theſe they em- 

| «ployed their priſon hours; fortifying their 
faith, and extracting topics of conſolation. 

Theſe are the ſcenes, in which we are to 


look for the triumphs of religion. Where 5 


3 its great principles are firmly rooted i in the 
heart, human joys, and human griefs, | 
and n fears, are trivial things. 
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| The tonvocation had been adjourned 
to the end of the year I553: but the ſe- 
veral members of it did not meet at Ox- 

Ford, till the following April; There 
alſo, at the ſame time, the three biſhops 


were carried by che d Williams of 


Fron their treatment, on ie . 
Bon, it was eaſy to foreſee, what mea - ? 
ſures, they were likely to expect. They 
had hitherto been confined, it is true, in 


a very nartow compaſs ; but as the Tower 


was then crouded with priſoners, better 


5 accommodations could not well be allow- 


ed. In other reſpects however they had 
- received marks of attention. What they 
Wanted, had been readily furniſhed; and 
theit own ſervants were WIE to attend 


4 them. 8 


But 4s foon as this new Selle took 


place, they experienced a different treat- 


ment. The little baggage they had, was 

Kopped: their ſervants were diſchatged : 

* were conducted to Oxford with ig- 
. Oy > 
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nominy; and were thrown into the com- 
mon . 5 


„ 


The time 1 for the 1 dit. 
putation at length arrived. Delegates 
from both univerſities joined the mem- 
bers of convocation; and the whole body, 
to the number of thirty-three, aſſembled 
at St. Mary's church. There being 
dreſſed in their academical robes, they 
ſeated themſelves in great ſtate, around 
the high altar, and the archbiſhop was 
ſent for. He was brought into the 
church by the mayor, and bailiffs, under 
the guard of a company of billmen. 
* hey who had known him in his better 
"han ſaw him now greatly changed. 
| Inſtead, of that glow of health upon his 
check; that briſk, and active ſtep, which 
ſhewed the vigour of his conſtitution ; he 
was now become, through ill-uſage, and 
confinement, a pale, infeebled old man. 
Clad in a plain habit, with a ſtaff in his 
hand; he came forward through an open- 


Wn in on croud, · paying the prolocutor, 
JJ 


a" 
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and his aſſeſſors, great reſpe&. They 5 


offered him a. ſeat: but he declined it. 

The prolocutor then addreſſed him, on 
the happineſs « of religious unity; and told 
him, the intention of the preſent meeting 
was to draw him if poſſible, again to the 
church. Theſe articles, (ſaid he, hold- 
* ing out a paper), were agreed on by con- 
« vocation, which, we hope, you will 
% have no objection to ſubſcribe/” . 
The archbiſhop, receiving the paper, 
| joined the prolocutor in a moſt ardent wiſh 
for chriſtian unity; when it could be ob- 
kained, he ſaid, with a good conſcience. 

Having read the articles, which con- 
tained, the doctrine of the real preſence, 
drawn up, according to the determination 
of the church of Rome; he "ſhook his 
head, and faid, he feared that paper 
would not afford a ſufficient foundation 
for the OE unity, which all ſo much 


| defired; © He offered however, if the 


paper were left in his hands, to give Aa 
Fuller anſwer to it by the next morning. 
This was permitted. At the ſame time, 
it was . that each pbint of differ- 

| e ee , ende 
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| ence ſhould afterwards be the rage of a 
regular diſputation. 
On the next day, which was 3 
ths archbiſhop declared in writing, his 
ſenſe of the: articles; and the Monday 


following was appointed to diſcuſs the 


quoltions, 6 on which the two parties dif- 
fered. wh 15 „„ 25 1 Wa f ; oY 3 4 . * * 
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I mean pa 3 1 to 8 into a 
detail of this diſputation; which was car- 
ried into great length; and at this day 
would be tedious, unintereſting, and un- 
inſtructive. - Neither archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, nor biſhop Ridley, I think, acted 
with ſo much propriety: on this occaſion, 
as biſhop Latimer. The papiſts, it ſeems, 
puſhed them with the authority of the 
fathers; ſome of whom talk of the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper in a language, 
to ſpeak ſlightly of it, uncommonly figu- 
rative. Cranmer and Ridley not caring to 
deny ſo reſpectable an authority, ſeem to 
have been at a loſs how to evade it: while 
Latimer with more chriſtian ſimplicity, 
rid himſelf of the difficulty at once; * 1 


| 66 1 7 
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6 lay no ſtreſs on the fathers, ſaid he, ex- 
« cept when they lay a ſtreſs on ſcripture.” 

At the cloſe of the diſputation the arch- 
biſhop complained greatly of the ſhortneſs 
of the time allowed for diſcufling a ſub- 
ject of ſuch importance: and wiſhed. alſo, 
that he might be allowed to oppoſe, as 
well as to anſwer; which was abſolutely 

. neceſſary, he ſaid, in a fair diſcuſſion of 

_ a queſtion. ' But he was not heard on 
either of theſe points: from which, he 
obſerved, it evidently appeared, that no- 
thing leſs was intended, than a fair ! in- 
veſti n of truth. : 


But i in whatever light the —— of 
theſe proteſtant biſhops may appear at this 
day, their chriſtian fortitude will ever be 
admired. In their own times it was 
thought matter of great rejoicing, and 
chriſtian triumph. Soon after the diſpu- 
tation was over, the three biſhops receiv- 
ed the following ſpirited letter from Dr. 
Taylor, in the name 4 all bir ſuffering 


Rn. a 
* Right 
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« Right reverend fathers in the Lord, 
« I with you to enjoy continually God's 
grace and peace through Jeſus Chriſt. 
% And God be praiſed for this your moſt 
excellent promotion, which ye are cal- 
« led unto at preſent; that is, that ye 
« are counted worthy to be allowed among 
L the number of Chriſt's records, and 
_ «© witneſſes, ' England hath had but a 
« very few learned biſhops, that would 
«« ſtick to Chriſt ad ignem. Once again I 
« thank God heartily in Chriſt for your 
«© moſt happy onſet, moſt valiant proceed- 
40 ing. moſt conſtant ſuffering of all ſuch 
* infamies, hiſſings, clappings, taunts, 
e open rebukes, loſs of living, and liber- 
ty, for the defence of God's cauſe, 
„e truth, and glory. I cannot utter with 
e pen how I rejoice in my heart for you 
« three ſuch captains in the foteward, 
% under Chriſt's croſs, in ſuch a ſkirmiſh 
4% wheti not only one of two of out deat 
% Redeemer's ſtrong holds are beſieged ; 
but all his chief caſtles, ordained for 
e out ſafeguard, are traiterouſſy impug- 
«ned; This your enterprize,” in the 
40 light of all that be in heaven; and of 5 
« all 
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s all God's people on earth, is moſt whos. 
se ſant to behold. This is another ſort of 


- 7 anten. than to be in the forefront in 


worldly warfares. For God's ſake pray 
« eg us, for we fail not daily to pray for 
«you. We are ſtronger, and ſtronger 
« in the Lord; His name be praiſed! 
«.And we doubt not, but ye be ſo in 
« Chriſt's own ſweet ſchool. Heaven is 
« all; and. wholly of our fide. . Therefore 
« gaudete in Domino ſemper ; & itetum 
, gaudete, & exultate. b 
. . Your aſſured i in N 
„ Rowland 8 
On hy, RS of April 1554, the arch-' 
Med was condemned. From that time, 
a more rigorous treatment, than he had 


yet experienced, took place. It is ſaid, 


he was ſcarce allowed the neceſſaries of 
life; tho it is probable ſuch accounts 


may be exaggerated. His wants however 5 
could not be well anſwered, if we may 
judge from an anecdote Rill, preſerved ; 
which informs us that he received with 


great thankfulneſs, a ſmall ſupply of linen, 
ſent him privately by a friend in London. 


On 
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On che 1th of November following; 3 5 
A new-parliament met; which the prote=- - 
ſtants of thoſe times WL was made 
phant by Spaniſh gold. But there is no 
occaſion for the farmiſe ;* parliaments in 
thoſe days had little idea of e the 
inclinations of the court. 

By this parliament the pope's legkte 
was invited into England: and on his ar- 
rival, the nation was reconciled in form 
to the holy ſee; the legate abſolving all 

the perjuries, ſciſms, and hereſies, of 
which the ROE and the coavocation 

had been guilt. > ee 
After this, adligiogs II were mo- 
delled. The latin | ſervice was reſtored; 
the uſe of the ſcriptures abrogated; and 

_ popiſh-prieſts appeared in public with that 

_ conſequence; which the government al- 

lowed. Biſhop Ridley, characterizing 

the times, ſays Papiſinus apud nos ubiq; in 

Plens fuo antiquo robore regnalt. 
Among ather inſtances of popiſh zeal, 
the archbiſhop was informed, that his 

book on the ſacrament had been publicly 

burnt. Ahl faid he, they have ho- 
** noured it more than it deſerved: I hear 
| « they © 


* 
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ve. they burnt it with the new teſtament.” 
And indeed this was the fact: for they 
burnt at the ſame time, the late tranſlation 
of the teſtament ; on the —_— that it 


. 3 


— 


The. convocation in the mean time pe- 
— for a revival of che ſanguinary 
laws. They had already been anticipated; 
and ſeveral proteſtants had been put to 
death, without any colour of juſtice; and 

when a member of the convocation, with 
more candour than his brethren, obſerved, 
that the proceedings againſt theſe nen 
could not be juſtified, «© Why then, ſaid 
s the prolocutor tauntingly, let their 
b friends ſue for redreſs.” ——— This par- 

| liament however put things on a different 
eſtabliſhment; and the favourers of per- 
| fecution were now etl war to wad 
low their inclinations. 
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While the proteſtant ſufferers were 
lingering in various priſons, a very unſea- 
ſonable diſpute got footing among ſome. 


of the warmeſt of them, on the arduous 


ſubject of free-will, and predeſtination. 
It was carried on with ſuch animoſity, 
that confeſſions were drawn up on both 
fides; and ſigned by numbers, who were 
at that time even under ſentence of death. 
Each party clamoured loud, that their 
antagoniſts were likely to do more harm 
in the chriſtian world, than the papiſts 
themſelves; in as much as their opinions 
were as bad, and their example much 
better. Nay to ſuch a height of phrenzy 
did their contentions run, that the keeper 
of the Marthalſca was a n to 
ſeparate them. 

During the courſe of this ili-timed © 
 conoverly, the archbiſhop was applied 
> for his countenance, by the predeſti- 


narians, 


ʒiy; . — 
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narians, to whoſe tenets he was 3 
moſt inclined. But the prudent primate 
diſcountenanced both parties, as much as 
he could; conſidering, no doubt, ſuch 
controverſies to be clpecially judged 
org dying men. | 
Nor were the. 8 N . - 
| wanting. to calm the rage of this offenſive _ 
zeal. . Many of their more moderate bre- 
thren endeavoured to ſet. before them the 
impropriety of their behaviour: and one 


of them put the matter in a very ſtrong 


light: There ſhould be no more bitter- 
« neſs, {aid he, in à chriſtian contro 
«© yerſy, than in a love letter.” Philpot, 
afterwards an eminent martyr, wrote a 
very pathetic. diſſuaſive to them on this 
ſubject; exhorting them to meet each 
* other with the kiſs of charity to reach 
* out chearfully the hand of peace to 
„ take up their croſs, together, and aſeend 
* mount Calvary with hearts full of be- 
«-nevolence.” _ 
I give a detail of this ſtrange. diſpute, 
both as a curious anecdote of human na- 
ture, and as a very inſtructive leſſon, If 
@ ſpeculative opinion could faſten with ſo 
much 
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much violence, and produce ſo. much 

animoſity, in the min of pious mefi, 
ſuffering together in one common cauſe, 
and even in the artlele, ab it were, of 
death—how cautious ought they to be on 
polemical ſubjects, who haye perhaps leſs 


5 piety, who live at their eaſe, and are not 


E tied by 8 of theſe ſtrong e to 
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unde the En wy PIR. were | 
thus ſuffering at. den ſuch of them as 

had the good fortune to eſcape abroad, 
enjoyed more repoſe. Among the. La 
therans indeed they met with OR unkind 
treatment. Their liberal tenets, . with 
regard to the Lord's ſuppet, were very 
diſguſting to thoſe reformers, who ſtill 

maintained the doctrine of tranſabflantla- | 
tion. The leaders however of the Lu- 

theran churches particufarly Melancthon, 


| who was a man of candour and modera- 
tion, brought their hearers to a bettet 
temper; and. inſtructed the populace at 
Weſel, and Prancford, where this inhoſ- 


85 | i 9 . _ 


= the ; Englich e exiles aaa differ "PM 


them in a few points; they were however 
embarked with them in the ſame common 


cuauſe of religious liberty; and ought cer- 
tainly to be treated as brethren, 
At Bafil, John Fox deſigned, and al- 
- moſt finiſhed his Atts and monuments of the 
church. The induſtry of. this . man is 
aſtoniſhing. He was principal corrector 
to one of the greateſt printing houſes in 
Europe; that of Operin at Baſil. But 
notwithſtanding his daily employment, 
he found leiſure to carry on this vaſt 
work : and. what is ſtill more, tho he 
was not able to keep a ſervant to do his 
medial offices, the whole was tranſcribed 
with his own hand. From a work of 
this kind, we are not led to expect any 
elegance: : yet they who, have examined 
this writer with moſt accuracy, have ac- 


. knowledged, that altho his zeal, may have 


led him into ſome exaggerated accounts, 
Where he relies only on hearſay ; yet in all 


matters, where he appeals to authority, | 


. or record, he may be fully depended on. 


At Straſburgh, biſhop Jewel laid the 
5 plan of his excellent Apology for the church 


* 
* 
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of England ; tho he did not finiſh it till 
| happier times——a work, in which its 
many admirers found it hard to ſay, 


whether candour, and humanity; or ſenſe, 


learning, and a well-tempered zeal for 
| mn, were more conſpicuous. 

Here too William Turner, phyſician to 
the protector Somerſet, pubiſhed a work, 
intitled, A diſpenſatory of ſpiritual phyfic. 
It was levelled againſt the papiſts ; and 
was written with a ſarcaſtic vein of hu- 
mour. Such fallies of wit and ridicule, 
tho rather below the dignity. of ſuffering 
religion, ſerved however to divert the 
_ univerſal melancholy, which reigned at 
that time. Turner publiſhed alſo another 
work of the ſame kind, which he called, . 
| The hunting of the Romifh . 1 
The celebrated Scotch reformer, Joby ; 
; Knox, publiſhed alſo, at this. time, an 
exhortation to the people of England, 
ſuited to their calamitous ſtate, It 
abounds more with enthuſiaſm, than 
manly ſenſe. Knox had thus early put 
in his pretenſions to a prophetic ſpicit, 
which flowed afterwards in more e plentif ul 
effuſions from him. 9 
O 2 1 SECT. - 
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A full year has: now + ts; Ae 
the archbifhop's diſputation at Oxford, 
and condemnation for herefy. During 
this interval the Spirit of - perſecution, 
with a fiery ſword in one hand, and a 
_ _ croſs in the other, was let looſe in 
all its terrors. The progreſs however of 
this violent reign marks only the Almigh- 


the chriſtian religion was firſt preached, 
the malice of its enemies immediately 
aroſe, as if to try; and prove it; and ſeal 
its truth by the blood of its martyrs. 
And now when religion was reſtored, 
after {6 long an age of darkneſs, the pro- 

vidence of God ſeemed to direct in the 
fame manner that it ſhould . and | 
proved by perſecution.  —. 

Among the numbers, at chis Um 
| who died for their religion, were the 
biſhops of London and Worceſter ; who 

82 | were 


ty's ordinary mode of providence. | When 
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were delivered over to the ſecular arm 
under a commiſſion from Pole. the cardi= 
| nal-legate. 


As they were parti to the ſtake, thy, 


; paſſed. under. the window of: the priſon, 
in which the archbiſhop was confined ; 


and looked up for a parting view. The 
archbiſhop was engaged at that time, in a 


conference with a Spaniſh. friar; but 
hearing a tumult in the ſtreet, he came 
to the window. They were not yet out of 


fight. He juſt lifted up his eyes and 


hands, and ſent after the venerable ſuf- 
ferers, a fervent Cf 105 God's 
nner in * laſt 1 e . 1765 


r 
5 I 
* 
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5 


. 
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"Maeve. 6 ceremony howevar 1 was thought 
neceſſary I in the primate's. caſe, than had 
been uſed in theirs. Pole's authority 
was not ſufficient. A commiſſion there- 
fore was ſent for to Rome. 
Ia virtue of this commiſſion, = arch- 
biſhop was convened before the biſhop of 
' Glonceſter, | to whom it was delegated, 


on the 12th of September, 1555. His 
5 en, *. opinions; his marriage, and 
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invaſion of the privileges of the ſove-/ 
reign pontiff, were all ſummarily recapi- 
tulated; and he was cited to appear at 
Rome in eighty days, and anſwer for 


himſelf. As he did not appear in that 


time, he was declared contumacious; 


and a commiſſion was diſpatched to Eng- 
land, to degrade, and deliver him over to 


PEE 


the ſecular arm. 
Many of our hiſtorians ech Joudly: 
at the abſurdity of declaring him con- 


tumacious for not appearing at Rome; 
when it was well known, that, during 
the whole time, he was detained a priſoner 


at Oxford.' And, no doubt, the thing 


bears the face of abſurdity. But it would 
be endleſs to cenſure, and deride, all the 


formalities of law, which are pertinaci- 
ouſly retained in 90850 Sanne, Ader _ 
real uſe hath expired. RR 
The ceremony of his degradation was 
performed by Thirlby biſhop of Ely, _ 
Thirlby, in Cranmer's better FORE: 
had been honoured with his particular 
friendſhip, and owed him many obliga- 
tions. Beſides thoſe of greater value, in 
the way of Ne „ there was no- 
: 646 thing 
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thing he was maſter of, (we are infor- 
« med) which was not at Thirlby's com- 


% mand. Jewel, plate, inſtrument, map, 
« horſe, or any thing elſe, tho a preſent 
from the king, if his friend once took 
a fancy to it, the generous archbiſhop 
would immediately give it him. And 
« tho many times the doctor for civility's 


„ ſake would inſtantly refuſe it; yet 


% Cranmer would ſend it him the next 


* day by a ſpecial meſſage. Inſomuch 


« that it grew into a proverb, that Dr. 


* Thirlby's commendation of any thing 
« to my lord of CO was a plain 


ny winning or obtaining it.” 
As this man therefore had long bees 
ſo much attached to the archbiſhop, it 


was thought proper by his new friends, 


that he ſhould give an extraordinary teſt 
of his zeal. For this reaſon the ceremony 
of the degradation was committed to him. 


He had undertaken however too hard a 


taſk. The mild benevolence of the pri- 
mate, which ſhone forth. with great dig- 
nity, tho he ſtood dreſt in all the mock 
pageantry of canyas robes, ſtruck the old 
apoſtate to the heart. All the paſt came 

| O 4 throb- 
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drabblag into his breaſt ;.. h a SM | 
repentant drops hegan to trickle down tho 
furrows of his aged cheek. The arch= 
biſhop gently exhorted him not to ſuffer 
his private affections to overpower his 
public. At length, one by one, the 
canvas trappings were taken off, amidſt 
the taunts, and exultations of Bonner, 
biſhop of London, who was preſent at 
the ceremony. The archbiſhop made 
ſome heſitation when they took his cras 
zier out, of his hands; and appealed as 
others had done, to the next general 
Council. 

Thus degraded, he was Attica in . 
plain frieze-gown, the common. habit. of 
a yeoman at that time; and had, what 
was then called, a tawn's-man's cap, put 


upon his head. In this Farb. he was 


after him, * «He is now no olonger wy lord! : 


pry 


« —Hei is now no an, my lord Bad. ; 


ron of hat OY dich public 
wrongs, not Private, inſpired, he wrote a 
letter from yl Priſon | to the queen, in 


Which 
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which he expoſtulated with her for ſink - 
ing the dignity of the crown of England 
to ſuch a degree, as to have recourſe to 
| foreigners for juſtice on her own ſubjects, 
He ſhewed her, with great force of rea- 
ſon, the many inconveniences, which 
aroſe from thus ſubmitting to a foreign 
yoke; and opened the deſigns of the 
clergy, who had introduced, he told her, 
this ſlavery again, with the ſole view of 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in their ancient 
independent ſtate. He put her in mind 
alſo of the oath ſhe had taken to her on 
kingdom; and of the oath which ſhe had 
taken to the pope; and begged her to 
conſider, whether there was not ſome 
contradiftion between them. — He con- 
cluded with telling her, that he thought 
it bis duty to enter his proteſt againſt the 
deſtructive meaſures, which her n 
ment was then purſuing. 
This letter was carried to the queen by 


the bailiffs of Oxford. She immediately 8 


put it into the hands of cardinal Pole; 

with whom ſhe ſeems, on all occaſions, 
to have left the diſpoſal of her conſcience, 

Pole I in a e dated from St. James's, 


N ov. 
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Nov. 6, 1555, anſwered it at full length. 
His very elaborate diſcourſe on this occa- 
Hon makes the 89th article oF Mr. Supe! 8 
K 1 


* a 


From the time of Cranmer's degrada- 
tion, the behaviour of the popiſh party 
towards him, was totally changed. Every 
one, who now approached him, put on 


an air of civility, and reſpect. Elegant 


entertainments were made for him. He 
was invited frequently by the dean of 
Chriſt-church to parties at bowls; an 
exerciſe, of which he had always been 
fond: and no liberty, or indulgence, 
which he could deſire, was denied. In 
the midſt of theſe amuſements, he was 
given to underſtand, that the queen was 
greatly diſpoſed to ſave him: but that 
| ſhe had often been heard to ſay, the 
would either have Cranmer a catholic, or 
no Cranmer at all—that, in ſhort, they 
were authorized in aſſuring him, that if 
he would only conform to the preſent 
changes in religion, he might, if he 
8 aſſume his e dignity—or, | 

if 
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if he declined that, he might enjoy a 
liberal penſion in retirement. 1 
Among all the inſtances of diabolical 
cruelty we ſcarce find a greater than this, 
The whole rage of the popiſh party ſeemed 
to be centered againſt this, upright man. 
His ſoul they had damned: his body they 
were determined to burn; and to com- 


plwKkẽbat their triumph, they wanted only to 


dlaſt his reputation. With this view, 
theſe wicked arts were put in practice 
againſt him; which ſucceeded, alas | too 
well, Cranmer, who was ſufficiently 
armed againſt the utmoſt rage and malice 
of his open enemies, was drawn aſide by 
the deluſions of his falſe friends. After 
the confinement of a full year within the 
melancholy walls of a gloomy ptiſon, 
this ſudden return into ſocial commerce 
diſſipated the firm reſolves of his foul. A 
love of life, which he had now well 
maſtered, began inſenſibly to grow upon 
him. A paper was offered him, import- 
ing his aſſent to the tenets of popery; and 
in an evil hour his better reſolutions 
giving wy" he Is cor the fatal ſoars. we 
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Ctanmer's recantation was received 
by the popiſh party with joy beyond ex- 
preſſion. It was immediately printed and 
publiſhed; and their cruel work mts 
now only its laſt finiſhing ſtroke; a war- 
rant was expedited for his execution, as 
ſoon as poffible: while he himſelf was 
yet kept ignorant of their purpoſe. 


Some writers ſay, that the recantation - 


was publiſhed unfairly; and a modern 
attempt has been made to invalidate that re- 
cantation. which the papiſts ſent abroad. 
But even on a ſuppoſition this had been 
the caſe, as, in ſome degree, it probably ; 
might, yet a very poor defence can be 
eſtabliſhed, on this ground. Cranmer 
certainly ſubſcribed his aſſent to the tenets _ 
of popery in general terms: and unleſs 

the zeal of his friends could rid his 


memory of that ain, f it is of little con- 
Fä- 


See Whiſton? s enquiry into the be of W 
biſhop Cranmer' s recantation. | 


ſequence | 
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ſequence to ſay. he did not ſubſcribe 


them in the detail. A much better 


apology may be grounded on the weak 
nefſs of human nature. They, who look 
into themſelves, muſt pity him; and 
wiſh to throw over him the ſkirts of that 
tender veil, with which the great Friend 
of mankind once ſkreened the infirmities 
of the well - intentioned: tbe oe Was 
wailing; but. the fleſh was weak. 
But no apology could Funden vie to 
himſelf. - In his own judgment, he wa 
fully convicted. Inſtead of that joy, 
which gives ſerenity to the dying martyr; 
his breaſt was a; devoted prey te contri- 
tion and woe. A reſcued life afforded 
him no comfort. He had never till now 
felt the power of his enemies“ $tung 
with remorſe and horror at What he had 
done, he conſumed his days, and nights 
in anguiſh. *© I have denied the faith: I 
t Have prerced myſelf” through with many 
6 forrout; were the melancholy notes, 
which took poſſeſſion of his mind; and 
rang in his ears a conſtant alarm. Then 
would recur, in a full tide of compunc- 
tion, the aggravating thoughts that he, 
ö LW 8 Who 
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who had been chiefly. inſtrumental in 
bringing in the true faith, ſhould be 
among thoſe, who had deſerted it that 
he, who had been ſo long the leader of 
others, ſhould now ſet them ſo dreadful 
an example and that he, who had always 
been looked up to with reſpect, ſhould at 
length be loſt, and een n. the 
herd of apoſtate ?: 
Overwhelmed with grief, d per. 
plexity, whichever way he turned his 
eyes, he ſaw no ray of comfort left. T0 
perſevere in his recantation, was an in- 
ſupportable thought: to retract it, was 
ſcarce poſſible; His paper was abroad in 
the world and he himſelf was in the 
hands of men, who could eaſily prevent 
his publiſhing, or ſpeaking, any thing 
counter to it; if they ſhould W he 
had ſuch an intention. ce 


ne bad vat „ no intimation of 

his death; tho it was now the 2oth of 

March; and by the purport of the war- 

unt, he was to be executed the next day. 
| That 
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„That evening Dr. Cole, one of the 
eads of the pop piſh party, came to him; 
and from the inſidious, and ambiguous 
diſcourſe of this perſon, he had the firſt 
intimation; tho yet no direct one, * 
what his enemies intended. 

- After, Cole had left him, he ſpent the re- 
maining part of the evening in drawing 
up a repentant ſpeech, together with a 
full confeſſion of his apoſtacy ;. reſolving 
to take the beſt opportunity to ſpeak, or 
publiſh.it ; which he ſuppoſed indeed the 
[ſtake would. firſt give him. But, 2 
his en a 8 hs Werle, 
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. Was 3 * 2 mould 1 
| carried immediately from priſon to the 
fake; where: a ſermon was to be preached. 
But the morning of the appointed day 
being wet, and ſtormy, the ceremony was 
performed under . 

About nine o'clock the lord Williams 
of Thane, attended by the magiſtrates of 
Oxford, received him at the priſon- gate; 

and conveyed him to St. Mary's church; 

where he found a crouded: audience wait- 


ing 
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elevated place, r public views oppolite | 
hve the pulpit.” 

He had ſcarce Gide to reflect a moment 
on the dreadful ſcene, which he faw pre- 
paring for him, when the vice? chancellor, 
and heads of houſes, with a numerdus 
train of doctors, and profeſſors, entered 
the church. Among them was Dr. Cole, 
who paying his reſpects to the vice-chanis 
cellor, aſcended'the pulpit.” Ry 

Cole was à man of abilities; and was 
conſideret, according to the mode of 
thoſe times, as an elegant ſcholar. His 
diſcourſe indeed ſeems to have been an 
excellent, piece of oratory. 

After a proper preface, he ſliewed bhe 
reaſons, why it was thought neceffary to 
put the unhappy. perſon before them to 
death, notwithſtandir ing. his. recantation, 
On this head he dwelt largely, and faid 
full as much, as ſo bad a cauſe could be 
ſuppoſed to bear. Then turning to his 
audience, he very pathetically exhorted 
"them to fear God, and tremble; taking 
occafion from the example before their 
eyes, ta remind them * the inſtabiliry of 
js. 1 all 
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all human things; and of the great duty of 
Bolding faft their profeſſion without wavering. 
This venerable man, faid he, once a peer, 
A privy-counſellor, an archbiſhop, and the 
ſecond perſon i in the realm, renounced his 
faith, and is now fallen below the loweſt. 
He addreſſed himſelf laſt to the degraded 
primate himſelf. He condoled with him 
in his preſent calamitous circumſtances ; © 
and exhorted him to ſupport with forti- 
tude his laſt worldly trial. e e 
Cranmer's behaviour, during this diſ- 
courſe, cannot be better deſcribed, than 
in the words of a perſon preſent; Who, 
tho a papiſt, ſeems to have po a "YOu 
1 ſpectator . 
It is doleful, ſays he, to deſcribe 1 
5c -hehavicer? his ſorrowful countenance; 
< his heavy cheer ; his face bedewed with 
«© tears ; ſometimes lifting up his eyes to 
« heaven in hope; ; - ſometimes caſting 
them down to the earth for ſhame. 
ls be brief, he was an image of ſor- 
« row. The dolor of his heart burſt out 


r which mob of ha e ne- 
count is taken, was found among Fox's MSS. and is 
taken notice For by Strype. 


= cc con- 
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6 continually at, his eyes in A of 
« tears : : yet he retained ever a quiet, and 
«x grave behaviour ; which increaſed the 
apo in men's hearts, who unfeignedly | 
© loved him, hoping it had been his re- 
«« pentance for his tranſgreſſions.. 


2 The , preacher having concluded his 


LY 


ſermon, turned round to. the whole au- 
dience; and, with an air of great dignity, 
defired all, who were preſent, to join 
with him in ſilent prayers for the un⸗ 
happy man before them. 

A ſolemn ſtillneſs enſued. Every eye, 
and every hand were inſtantly lifted up! to 

„ 

Some minutes baving been ſpent. in 


this affecting manner, the degraded pri- 


mate, who had fallen alſo on his knees, 


« thanks. 
+68 let me aa 7 own.“ 


aroſe in all the dignity of ſorrow ; „ and 
thus addreſſed his audience. 
1 had myſelf intended to have Acre 
1. your prayers. My deſires have been 
« . and I return you, all that 
«a dying man can give, my ſincereſt 
To your prayers for me, 


* „ „ 4 BE 99h 
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He then, with great fervour of devo- 
Gon, broke out into this rann exclan 
mation. 

46 OF. ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. "Wi 


* mercy on me, a miſerable ſinner. 1 
„who have offended heaven, and! earth 


% more grievouſly, than tongue can ex-; 


« preſs, whither ſhall I fly for ſuccour: 


% On earth all refuge fails me. Towards 
© heaven I am aſhamed to lift my eyes. 


«© What ſhall I then do? Shall I de- 


A ſpair God forbid lO good God! 
«© thou art merciful, and refuſeſt none, 


© ho come unto Thee for ſuccour. To 
Thee therefore I fly. Before Thee I 


humble myſelf. My fins are great: 
* have mercy upon me! O bleſſed Re- 
«« deermer || who aſſumed not a mortal 


% ſhape for ſmall offences ho died not 


« to atone for venial ſins— Accept a pe- 


t nitent heart, tho ſtained with the fouloſt 


offences. Have mercy upon me, O 
God whoſe property is always to have 
« mercy, My ſins are great: but Thy 


„ mercy is till greater. —O0 Lord, for | 
<«« Chriſt's ſake, hear me—hear me moſt 


41 en G D 
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While he thus prayed, the people 
fpontaneouſly caught the fervour; and | 


joined audibly with him. The whole 


ſcene was highly ſolemn, and affecting. 
Having concluded his prayer, he roſe 
flows his knees; and taking a paper from 
his boſom, continued his ſpeech to this 
It is now, my brethren, no time to 
« diſſemble. I ſtand upon the verge of 
life —a vaſt eternity is before me. 
What my fears are, or what my hopes, 


2 it matters not here to unfold. For one 


« action of my life at leaſt I am account- | 
* able to the world—my late ſhameful 


« ſubſcription to opinions, which are 


«© wholly oppoſite to my real ſentiments. 
«© Before this congregation I ſolemnly 
« declare, that the fear of death alone 


induced me to this i ignominious action 


_ « that it hath coſt me many bitter tears 


« that in my heart I totally reje&t' the 
© pope, and doctrines of the church of 

% Rome—and that'—— _ 

As he was contltiving his ſpeech, ho 


whole aſſembly was in an uproar. - Lord 
Williams gave the firſt W to the 


tumult; | 
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tumult; crying aloud, Stop the auda- 
% cious heretic.” On which ſeveral 
prieſts and friars, ruſhing, from. different 
parts of the church, with great eagerneſs 
ſeized him; pulled him from his ſeat; 
dragged him into the ſtreet; and with 
much indecent precipitatien, hurried him 
to the ſtake, which was already prepared, 

Executioners were on the ſpot,, who 
ſecuring him with a chain, -Piled the 
faggots in order round him. 

As he ſtood thus, with all the 5 
apparatus of death about him, amidſt 
taunts, revilings, and execrations, he 
alone maintained a diſpaſſionate behaviour, 
Having now diſcharged his, conſcience, 
his mind grew lighter; and he ſeemed to 
feel, even in theſe circumſtances, an in- 
ward ſatisfaction, to which he had long 
been a ſtranger: His countenance was not 

fixed, as before, in abject ſorrow, on the 
ground; he looked round him with eyes 
full of ſweetneſs, and benignity, as if at 
peace with all the world.  _ 

A torch being put to the pile, he was 
preſently involved in a burſt of ſmoke, 
and crackling flame: but on the fide next 
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the wind, he was diſtinctly ſeen; before 
the fire reached him, to thruſt his right 
hand into it, and to hold it there with 
aſtoniſhing firmneſs ;  erying out, „This 


hand hath offended! „ This hand hath 


offended ! When we {ce human nature 
ſtruggling ſo nobly with ſuch uncommon 
ſufferings, | it e a plealing reflection, 
that, through the aſſiſtance of God, there 
is a firmnels in the mind of man, which 
will ſupport him under trials, in e . 
ance beyond his Rs e 
is ſufferings were ſoon over. The 
fire riſing intenſely me him, and a 
thick ſmoke involving him, it was ſup- 
poſed, he was preſently dead. His 
atience in his torment, (ſays the au- 
« thor of the letter I have juſt quoted) 
<« and his courage in dying, if it had been 
i teſtimony of the truth, as it was of 
« falſhood, I ſhould worthily have com- 
cc mended ; and have matched it with the 
« famie of any father of ancient time. 
« Surely his death grieved every one. 
« Some pitied his body. tormented by the 
* fire; others pitied his foul, loſt with- 


% out ddpetow for ever. His friends 
| 3 « ſor- 


i 


D | 
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4 ſorrowed for love; his enemies for pity; 
«and ſtrangers through humanity.” “ 
The ftory of his heart's remaintug un 
conſumed in the midſt of the fire, ſeems 
to be an inſtance of that credulous zeal, 
which we have often feen lighted at the 
flames of hae, martyrs. e 


x 
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„e Was the r of Thomas 
pr Ying archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 

the 67th year of his age, after he bal - 
prefided over oe ert of 8 ro above 
eneney years. ' 
"mo Na Polit of: 4 ght we Oy 
this extraordinary man, he is equally the 
objedt of our admiration. © 5 


His induftry,” and attention were aſs 
toniſhing. When we confider him as a 

ſcholar, his learning was fo profound 3" 
and the treatiſes, which he wrote, were 
ſo numerous, that we cannot conceive he 
had any time for buſineſs. And yet when 
EF4 we 


we 8 ha various. - * es 
life, in which , he was engaged—in the 
council in the convocation—in. the par- 
liament—in his dioceſe—and even in his 
2 houſe, where he had a conſtant re - 


log 1 1155 mee nden, we are 


ſtudy. 

He never ee FR. 3 have — — 
through his daily employments, had he 
not been the beſt cconomiſt of his time. 

He roſe commonly at five o'clock; and 
continued in his ſtudy till nine: Theſe 
early hours, he would ſay, were the only 
hours he could call his o -n. After | 
0 breakfaſt he generally ſpent the remainder, 

of the morning either in public, or pri- 

vate buſineſs. His chapel-hour was 
eleven; and his dinner- hour twelve. 

After dinner he ſpent an hour either in. 
converſation with his friends; in playing 

at cheſs ; or in, what he liked better, 
| overlooking a cheſs- board. He then re- 

tired again to his ſtudy, till his chapel- 
bell rang at five. After prayers, he ge- 
nerally walked till fix, which was, in 
thoſe times, the hour of ſupper. * 

evening 


* 
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nothing: and when that was the caſe, it 


was his uſual, cuſtom, as he ſat down to, 
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tujuble, to draw on à pair of gloves; which, 
. much as to ſay, that his hands, 


had nothing to do. After ſupper, he 
ſpent an hour in walking, and another in 


his ſtudy, enn to his bed chamber 


about nine. 1 
This was his 5 3 of living, 


= he. was. moſt vacant; but very. often, 
his afternoons a8 well as his mornings, 


were engaged in buſineſs. To this his 
cheſs-hour after dinner was commonly 
fiſt aſſigned, and the remainder of the 
afternoon, as the occaſion required. He 
generally however contrived, if poſſible, 


even in the buſieſt day, to devote ſome 
proportion of his time to his books, be- 
ſides the morning. And Mr. Fox tells 


us, he always accuſtomed himſelf to read, 


and write in a ſtanding poſture ; ; eſteeming 
conſtant fitting very pernicious to a ſtu- 


dious man. 

His learning was chiefly confined to 

his profeſſion. He had applied himſelf 

in e, to the ſtudy of the Greek 
and 


j 
| 
} 
| 


and Hebrew vg otic ef- 
| Wem at that time as the mark of 8 
appeared to him the only ſources" of at- 
taining a critical knowledge of the ſerip- 
tures. He had fo accurately ſtudied ca- 
non- law; that he was eſteemed the beſt 
canoniſt in England: and his reading in 
theology was ſo extenſive, and his collec- 
tions from the fathers ſo very \ voluminous, 
that there were few points, in Which he 
was not accurately informed; ahd on 
which he could not give. the opinions of 
the ſeveral ages of the church from the 
times of the apoſtles. If I had not 
« ſeen with my own eyes, ſays Peter 
« Martyr, I could not eaſily have believed, 
with what infinite. pains and labour, he 
« had digeſted his great reading into par- 
« ticular chapters, under the heads of 
4% eouncils, canons, decrees, &c.” 
His parts were ſolid, rather than ſhin- 
ing; and his memory ſuch, that it might 
be called an index to the books he had 
read; and the collections he had made. 
Henry the eighth had ſuch an opinion 
of him, as a caſuiſt, that he would often 
. « He could nave no o difficulty, while 
oy Cran- 


nter Was at his « 
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indeed we cannot better account for the 
conſtant regard, which that capricious 
monarch ſhewed him, than by ſappoling, 


it proceeded from the opinion che king 


had of then 


Fe hbiſhop's being ſo uſeful to 


him. It was not an unufual thing for 2» 


Henry to ſend him a caſe of conſcience 
at night (and Henry's conſcience was 


very often troubled) deſiring an anſwer | 
the next morning. On ſuch flender no- 


tice, we are told, the archbiſhop would 
often colle& the opinions of twenty, or 
thirty writers on the ſubject; and within 
the limited time would ſend all the ex- 


tracts, together with his own ee | 


on the whole, 
Henry, who was er in ſchool. 
_ divinity, than in any other kind of learn- 
ing, would take great pleaſure alſo in 


diſputing with the archbiſhop; and not- 


withſtanding the roughneſs of his man- 
ners, would often indulge that fort” of 
familiarity, which emboldened thofe a- 


bout him, to uſe freedom with him. 
The archbiſhop at leaſt was ſeldom under 
ny CARY on that head; ; while the : 


king 


$a 2 
10 125 2 And | 
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king on his part always paid much defer- 
ence to the primate's learning, and. abi- 
lities, (tho the primate | was the only 
perſon. to whom he did pay any deference) 
and would ſometimes; do it at the expence 
of thoſe, who thought themſelves on an 
equality with the moſt learned. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter in 
king would ſometimes delight to mortify z 
and to ſet him on the wrong ſide of a 
compariſon with the e-. | 
have an inſtance preſerved. 15 2 . 

The king once engaged the two pre- ä 
5 lates in a diſpute on the authority of the 
apoſtolical canons; in which he himſelf 
bore a part. The archbiſhop ſuſtained 
the negative. As the diſpute proceeded, 
the king, either ſenfible of the primate's 
ſuperiority, or affecting to appear ſo, 
cried 'out, ** Come, come, biſhop Win- 
% cheſter, we muſt leave him, we muſt 
leave him: He is too old a truant for 
«« either of us. 

He was a ſenfible writer ; rather ner- 
vous, than elegant. His writings were 
entirely confined to the great controverſy, 
008; then ſubſiſted; and contain the 
whole 


articular .the 


— 
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whole ſum of the ene learning of 
thoſe times. 

His library was filled with a very nobis 
collection of books; and was open to all 


men of letters. I meet with authors 


« here, Roger Aſcham would ſay, which 
the two univerſities cannot furniſh.” 

At the archbiſhop's death the greater 
L part of his original MSS. were left at his 


palace of Ford near Canterbury; where 


they fell into the hands of his enemies. 


In the days of Elizabeth, archbiſhop 
a who had an intimation, that 


many of them were till in being, ob- 
tained an order from Lord Burleigh, then 
ſecretary. of ſtate, in the year 1563, «to 
ſearch for them in all ſuſpected places; 
and recovered a great number of them. 


They found their way afterwards into 


ſome of the principal libraries of England; 


but the greateſt collection of them were 
depoſited i in Bennet- college in Cambridge. 
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But . 1 in kits archbiſhop 


; C e, appears to moſt advantage, i 


in that of a reformer, conducting co 
great work of a religious eſtabliſhment ; 


for which he ſeems'to have had all the 


neceflary qualifications, He was candid, 


liberal, and open to truth in à great de- 
gree. Many of his opinions he recon- 


ſidered and altered; even in his advanced 
age. Nor was he ever aſhamed of owning 
aſhamed of ownin 45 that a man is wiſer 


to-day than he was yeſterday, When 5 


his old tenets with regard to the Lord's 


ſupper, were objected to him; he replied 


with great fimplicity'; « I grant that 
formerly I believed otherwiſe than I do 
« now; and ſo 1 did, until my lord of 
London (Dr. Ridley) did confer with 
10 _ and by ſundry arguments, and 
| 60 autho- 
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N authorities of doctors, draw me . 
5 «c from my perſuaſion.” 1 N 
| To the opinions of others. alſo 8 was 
very indulgent. One fact indeed; men- 
tioned in his life, the death of G. Paris 
is a glaring inſtance of the contrary. 
Something, no doubt, ſo good a man 
would have to ſay for himſelf, if \'we 
could hear | his. | plea, in vindication of ſo 
barbarous, and horrid a piece of bigotry: 
but as the naked fact now ſtands, we can 
only expreſs our aſtoniſhment, that a ſin- 
gle action ſhould ſo groſly run counter: to 
every other action of his lifſfdmme. 
The uncommon an e 
likewiſe qualified him greatly as a refor- 
mer. In his converſation he was re- 
. markably guarded. Three words of 
his, ſays Lloyd, could do more, than 
« three hours diſcourſe of others,” In 
acting he always felt his (group, 2. he 
| proceeded ; and had. the fingular wiſdo: 
to forbear attempting. things, however 
deſirable, which could not. be: attained; 
He rarely admitted any .circumſtanees 
into his ſchemes, which ought to have 23 
been left out; and as rarely left out any | 
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which "ought” to have been admitted. 
Hence it was, that he ſo happily accom- 
pliſhed the moſt difficult of all works, 
that of looſening the prejudices of man- 
kind. Hence it was alſo, that the ground 
which he took, was fo firm, as "ſcarce to 
leave any part of the foundation he laid, 
hg pron the neceſſity of being ſtrengthened. 

The ſweetneſs of his manners alſo con- 
tributes! not a little to the completion of 
his deſigns. He was a man of a moſt 
amiable diſpoſition. His countenance 
was always inlightened with that chear- 
ful ſmile, that made every body approach 
him with - pleaſure. It is indeed ſur- 

prizing, how much he was beloved, and 
how few enemies he made, when we 
conſider that his whole life was a conſtant 

oppoſition to the opinions and prejudices 
of the times. Whom he could not per- 
ſuade, he never diſobliged. A harſh 
meaſure he conſidered only as another : 
name for an imprudent one. When he 
could not go on ſmoothly, he would re- 
treat a few ſteps; and take other ground, 

till he e * regs Was re- 
moved. 7 F 
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The compoſure of his temper was 
another happy ingredient in his character 
as a reformer. It was rarely on any o 
caſion either raiſed or depteſſed. His 
features were by no means an index to the 
times. His moſt intimate friends could 
form no conjecture from his outward be- 
haviour (which was always flowing with 
benignity) whether he had met with any 
thing either in panne or in council, 
to diſturb him. OW ee, OP. OuY 
| . A 8 | e 
One can ſcarce on this bccafion avoid 
a compariſon between him, and his 
ſucceſſor archbiſhop Laud. Both were 
good men—both were equally zealous 
for religion—and both were engaged in 
the work of reformation. ——I mean not 
to enter into the affair of. introducing 
epiſcopacy in Scotland; nor to throw any 
favourable light on the eccleſiaſtical views 
of thoſe times. I am at preſent only 
_ conſidering the meaſures which the two 
archbiſheps took in forwarding their re- 
ſpective plans. While Cranmer purſued 
his with that caution and temper, which 
| "0 | we 
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we have juſt been examining; 1 in 
the violence of his integrity, (for he was 
certainly a well- meaning man) making 
allowances neither for men, nor opinions, 


was determined to carry all before him. 


The conſequence was, that he did no- 


thing, which he attempted; while Cran- 
mer did every thing. And it is probable, 


that if Henry had choſen ſuch an inſtru- 
: ment as Laud, he would have muſcarried 
in his point: while Charles with ſuch a 
. primate as Cranmer, would either have 
been ſucceſsful in his ſchemes, or at leaſt 


have avoided the fatal conſequences that 
enſued. —But I ſpeak of theſe things 


merely as a politician. Providence,- no 


doubt, over-ruling the ways of men, 


raiſes up, on all occaſions, ſuch inſtru+ 
ments as are moſt proper to carry on its 
ſchemes; ſometimes by promoting, and 
ſometimes by ene the 1 of 
mankind. 


SECT. 


* 
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'$ECT. xxVIII. 


„ 


Nor was the good archbiſhop leſs 


formed for a private, than a public ſta- 


tion. While we revere the virtues of the | 
reformer, we admire che en of the | 


goſpel, 


His humility was ly apoſtalical. 
He was averſe to the ſounding titles of 


the clergy; and when theſe things, among 


others, were ſettled, he would often fay, 
% We might well do without them.” 


A familiar expreſſion of his, on an occa- 
ſion of this kind, was often afterwards 
femembered. He had ſigned himſelf in 
ſome public inſtrument, as he was obliged 
indeed legally to do, by the ſtyle of pri- 

mate of all England. At this the biſhop 


of Wincheſter took great offence : inti- 
mating, that there was no neceflity for 
that innovation ; and throwing outa hint, 


as if it were an encroachment on the 


king's ſupremacy. « God knows, faid 


"MS "a 
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« the achbichey; (when he ban 1 the 


« invidious things, which Wincheſter 


had faid) I value the title of primate, 
«no more than I do the paring of an 


« apple.” The expreſſion was afterwards 


often quoted by thoſe, who were diſinclin- 

al to all dignities in the church; which 

N they would call in contempt the . 
7 Cranmer's apple. 


The placability of his temper was equal 


to his humility. No man ever poſſeſſed 


more chriſtian charity. The leaſt ſign 
of penitence in an enemy reſtored him 


immediately to favour; and the archbi- 


ſhop was glad of an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing the ſincerity of his reconciliation. 


This was ſo well known to be a part of 


his character, that the archbiſhop of Vork 


7 having long, in vain, deſired. his concur- _ 
rence in a buſineſs, to which Cranmer 


was averſe ; © Well, my lord, faid York, 
« if I cannot have my ſuit in one way, I 


« will in another. I ſhall preſently do 


«« your grace ſome ſhrewd turn; and then, 
I doubt not, but I can manage ſo, as 
eite obtain my . . 1 1 
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But the archbiſhop's | mildneſs and 
Fee den never appeared in ſo ſtrong a 
light, as when contraſted, as they often 
were, with the vehemence of n us 

ſions. ö e 
A perſon of oreat rank at court, who 
was the archbiſhop's ſecret enemy, and 
had oftener than once done him ill offi- 
ces, came to him, one day, to requelt 
his intereſt with the king. The primate 
with great readineſs undertook his cauſe. 
« Do you know, ſaid the king, ſuprized 
at his requeſt, for whom you are making 
ſuit? Are you acquainted with the man's 

diſpoſition towards you?” „ I always 
took him, ſaid the archbiſhop, for my 
friend.“ No, replied the king; he is 


your mortal enemy: and fo far am I 


from granting his requeſt, that I com- 
mand you, when you fee him next, to 


call him knave.” The archbiſhop; beg- 


ged his majeſty would not oblige him to 
uſe language ſo little becoming a chriſtian 
biſhop. But Henry vociferated again, 
% command you, I ſay, to call him 
knave; and tell him that I ordered you.” 
The primate however could not be per- 
| ſuaded 


. 
* Fo; 


wag "bn 4% 3 © „ ei 


day op 


ſuaded, by all his majeſty's eloquence, 
to call the man knave : and the king, 
tho in great agitation at firſt, was obli- 
ged, at laſt, to give up the matter with a 


UL 
* 


” 


He was a very amiable maſter in his 
family; and admirably preſerved the 


difficult medium between indulgence, | 
and reſtraint, He had, according to the 


cuſtom of the times, a very numerous 
retinue; among whom the moſt exact 
order was obſerved. Every week the 
ſteward of his houſehold held a kind of 


court in the great hall of his palace, in 


which all family affairs were ſettled ; 
ſervants wages were paid ; complaints 


were heard; and faults examined. De- 
linquents were publicly rebuked; and 


after the third admonition diſcharged. 
His hoſpitality and © charities were 


great, and noble: equal to his ſtation z. 


greater often than his abilities. 
A plentiful table was among the virtues _ 


of thoſe days. His was always bounti- 
fully covered. In an upper room was 


ſpread 
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ſpread his own z where he ſeldom wanted 
company of the firſt diſtinction. Here a 
great many learned foreigners were daily 
entertained ; and partook of his bounty, 


In his great hall a long table was plenti- 


fully covered, every day, for gueſts, and 


ſtrangers of a lower rank; at the upper 


end of which were three ſmaller tables, 
deſigned for his own officers; and anne 


gentlemen. Ty 


. The learned r who had 5 
ſelf often been an eye-witneſs of the 


archbiſhop's hoſpitality, gives this cha- 
racter of it: Arc biepiſcopi domus, publi- 


cum erat doctis, et piis omnibus hoſpitium ; 


_ quod ipſe hoſpes, Mecænas, et pater, talibus 
Lemper Patere valuit, u, vixit, aut - 


tuit; homo SLAORENOE nec minus oõοο, 
We have ſeen his character aſperſed for 
want of hoſpitalitys. In part the aſper- 


fon might have ariſen from an attempt he 


made, with the aſſiſtance of the other 


| biſhops, to regulate the tables of the 
clergy; which had lately taken an ex- 
penſive turn, This expence was intro- 


* See page 103. 28 
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duced _ the regular clergy, | who could 
not lay aſide the hoſpitable ideas of their 
monaſteries; tho a country benefice would 


by no means ſupport them. The regu- 
lations publiſhed on this occafion, ordered, 


that an archbiſhop's table ſhould not 
6 exceed ſix divers kinds of fleſh; or as 
«many of fiſh, on fiſh- days. A biſhop's 
1% ſhould not exceed five: à dean's four: 


1 and none, under that degree, | ſhould 


ee: exceed three. In a ſecond courſe, an 


. archbiſhop was allowed four diſhes—a ; 
* biſhop three—all. others two—as cuſ- 


«© tards, tarts, fritters, cheeſe, apples and 


4 pears. But if any inferior ſhould en- 


«© tertain a ſuperior, either of the clergy, 
4% or laity, he might make proviſion ac- 
1 eee eee er If 


ent ine an Ab andde his diet hed 


cc not be limited,—It was farther ordered, = 
« that of the greater fiſh, or fowl, as 
* haddoc, pike, tench, cranes, turkies, 
| « ſwans,” there -ſhould only be one in 4 
% diſh: of leſs kinds, as capons, phea- a 

« ſants, wood-cocks, but two. Of the 


7 
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* „ ſtill leſs fowls, an archbiſnop might 


% have three; all under him only two. : 
Among other inſtances of the arch= 


biſhop's charity, we have one recorded, 


which was truly noble. After the de- 
ſtruction of monaſteries, and. before hoſe 
pitals were erected, the nation ſaw na 
ſpecies of greater miſery, than that of 
wounded, and diſbanded ſoldiers. For 


the uſe of ſuch miſerable objects, as were 
landed on the ſouthern coaſts of the iſland, 


the archbiſhop fitted up his manor- houſe 
of Beckeſburn in Kent. He formed it 
indeed into a compleat hoſpital ; appoint- 
ing a phyſician, a ſurgeon, nurſes; and 
every thing proper, as well for food, as 


| phyſic. Nor did his charity ſtop 3 


Each man, on his recovery, was forniſhed 
with money to carry him home, in mw 
portion to 80 nm of his e 


To obviate all the cavils of the papiſts 
againſt archbiſhop Cranmer, would be to 
enter into the general argument againſt 
them. His apoſtacy, his marriage, and 
his opinions, are queſtions all of common 
. . con- 


* 
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controverſy. On the particular N 
riages of his life I have every where 
touched as they occurred; and have by 
no means ſpared them, when they ap- 
peared to deſerve cenſure. The general 
objection, which ſeems to bear the hea- 
vieſt upon him, is founded on the pliancy 
of his temper. Saunders, one of the 
bittereſt of his enemies, ſarcaſtically calls 
him Henricianus; and his friends indeed 
find it no eaſy matter to wipe off theſe 
courtly ſtains. Without queſtion, many _ 
inſtances of great condeſcenfion in his 5 


character ſtrike us; 5 but a blind ſubmiſſion 


to the will of princes was Probably con- 
ſidered among the chriſtian virtues of 


thoſe days. 


On the other hand, wht we ſee him | 
ingly, and frequently, oppoſe the fury of 
an inflamed tyrant—when we ſee him 
make that noble ſtand againſt bigotry in 


the affair of the ſix-articles—or when we 


ſee him the only perſon, who durſt inform 
a paſſionate, and jealous prince of the in- 


fidelity of a favourite wife, we cannot but 
allow, . there was great firmneſs in his 


character; and muſt ſuppoſe, that he 
drew 


; 
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drew a line in his own conſcience to 
direct him, in what matters he ought, 
and in what matters he ought not, to 
comply with his prince's will. 


- 


14 
1 
a 
IS. 


He left behind him a widow and 


children; but as he always kept his fa- 
mily in obſcurity, for prudential reaſons, 


we know little about them. They had 
been kindly provided for, by Henry the 
eighth, who without any ſollicitation from 
the primate himſelf, gave him a conſi- 
derable grant from the abbey of Welbeck 
in Nottinghamſhire; which his family 


enjoyed after his deceaſe. King Edward 


made ſome addition to his private fortune: 


and his heirs were reſtored in blood by an 


act of parliament, in the reign of Eliza- 
Selle. | | 


THE END. 
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